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UTOR for the VACATION.—WANTED | 


, Keene’s-row, 





holar 





for the month of July, two or three PUPILS either in 
town or at the sea-side ; 
man during the vacation. Advertiser isthe son of an English 
Clergyman, has been engaged in private tuition for several 
years, and is reading for his degree. 
Address “T. C. D.,”’ Printer’s-office, 3 
Walworth, Surrey. 

FAEVERSHAM GRAMM AR SCHOOL, 

near Milnthorpe, Westmoreland. 
Head Master—Rev. J. H. SHARPLES, M.A., formerly S« 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Boarders are received and prepared either for the Univer- 
sities or commerce, at 30/., 35/., or 401. per annum, according 
to age. Seven Exhibitions, of different values, from about 507. 
to 1002. a year, are connected with the school, and are open to 
all pupils. 

aS 
EMINARY for YOUNG LADIES, Owlet 
Ash, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland.—Miss ALE x ANDER 
(from London), successor to Mrs. Hayton and Miss Bradshaw, 
receives a limited number of Young Ladies into her E stablish- 

Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. N. PApwick, Miln- 
thorpe; the Rev. R. GoLtpHAM, Vicarage, Newnham, Herts; 
J. PrivstLey, Esq. Albion-terrace, Sydenham-park, Kent, 
S.E.; Miss Pepiey, Green-bank, oe J. PENNINGTON, 


Esq., Wimbledon-park, Surrey, 8. W., 
_ The’ Term will commence on Wednesdi 7. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ELY.—In this 


School there are two departments: one, in which pupils 
are efficiently prepared for the Universities, &c. The other, 
in which penmanship, book-keeping, land surveying, chemis- 
try, &c., are made prominent objects of study. There are no 
extras whatever, all charges (including books, modern lan- 
guages, drawing, dancing, vocal music, drill, &c.) being 
covered by a fixed quarterly payment. 

For particulars as to the King’s Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
&c., apply to the Rev. Jonn INGLE, M.A., Head Master. 
N.B.—The twenty-four King’s Scholars receive (in money 
and deductions) Ten Guineas a year —, 
he next half-year begins on Tuesday, August 2. Mr. Ingle 
proposes to return to E ly on the e evening of July 25th. 


August 3. 





AW ANCHESTER ~ FREE 
SCHOOL.—The office of HIGH MASTER of this 
School will become vacant at Michaelmas next by the retire- 
ment of the Rev. Nicholas Germon, the present High Master. 
The Manchester School having heretofore maintained a high 
character in the University of Oxford, and the School having 
the benefit of an annual examination by three resident and 
duly qualified members of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, it is essential that candidates should be competent 
to discharge all the duties devolving upon the High Master of 
@ superior classical school. Gentlemen desirous to become 
candidates for this appointment are requested to transmit 


} 
! 


| has been most kindly granted by the Commandant, 


GRAMMAR. | 


ARTS 


to state 


EXCHANGE FINE 


24, Cornhill —Mr. MORBY 


> ( 4 
, YAL 


GALLERY, 


begs 


or the charge of one young gentle- | that he has opened the above Gallery (in connection with his 


Framing Establishment at 63. Bishopsgate-street Within) for 
the SALE of GUARANTEED PICTURES, and can offer 





| Specimens of— 


Bright Elmore Le Jeune Rowbotham 
W. Bennett W. Etty Muller Shayer, sen. 
Old Crome Frith Mutrie G. Smith 

E. W. Cooke’ Fripp Mogford J. Syer 

W. Collins W. Hunt M‘Kewan Soper 
Geo.Chambers Holland Niemann Stark 
Cobbett Hemsley O'Neill Vacher 
Clater ulle W. Oliver Whymper 
Duffield D. Hardy S. Percy Wainewright 
Dukes E. Hughes A. Provis H. B. Willis 
D.W. Deane Hayes T. S. Robins = Williams 
Danby A. Johnston Rossiter ood, &e. 


The Manufa story of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices 
is carried on as before, at 63, Bisho »psgate-street Within. 


QURR E Y ARCHZ OLOGICAL 
h SOCIETY.—The SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING will take place at Richmond on Tuesday, 5th July, 
1859, under the Presidency of 

The Rt Hon. the Lord ABINGER, M A., Vic« 

The meeting will be held in the large Room of the 
Schools, Eton-street, by the kind permission of the 
of the Schools. The chair will be taken at 11 o'clock. 

The Annual Report of the Council, the Balance Sheet, 
Auditors’ Report will be submitted, and the office-bear« 
the ensuing year will be elected. 

At 12 o'clock the following papers will be read : 

1. Notices of the Family of Cobham, of Starborough ( 
Lingfield, Surrey, by John Wickham Flower, Esq. 

2. Notes from the Parish Registers of Richmond, 
— Hart, Esq., F.§ 

. the Antiquities of Richmond, 
Esq., Local Hon. Secretary. 

The | meeting will then adjourn to irish Church, where 
some remarks upon the ancient mon. ts will be offered by 
the Rev. William Bashall, M.A., Local Hon. Secretary. 

At 3o’clock the Chairman will proceed to op n the Tem- 
porary Local Museum, which will be formed in 
Hall of the Cavalry College, 


»-President. 


and 
rs for 


astie 


by William 








by William Chapman, 


the 


Captain 
,arrow. 

Contributions of antiquities and works of art for exhibition 
are most particularly requested. Great care will be taken of such 
contributions, which should be sent not later than the 
inst., addressed to Thomas Meadows Clarke, Esq., Local Hon. 
Secretarv, George-street, Richmond, Surrey, 8.W. 

All articles so lent will be returned to the exhibitors, car- 
riage free. early in the ensuing week 

The Museum will remain open on Wednesday, 





the 6th, and 


| Thursday, the 7th July. 


their applications and testimonials (with ten printed copies of | 


the same) to the President of C. C. C., Oxford, on or before 
the 30th day of June instant. The emoluments of the High 
Master consist at present of a fixed salary of 450/. a year, and 
the rent and taxes of a suitable house for his residence. The 
High Master i is not permitted to receive boarde rs. 


HE COLL EGIATE SCHOOL, PERTH. 
Rector—Rev. W. L. BLENKrNSOPP, M.A. 

This school has heen mrs for the purpose of secnring 
the highest advantages of a Classical and Commercial Educa- 
tion, at a very moderate chenwe. The course of study, modi- 
fied according to the future prospects of the pupil, is intended 
to prepare for the universities, for public situations, and for 
commercial pursuits, and includes Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics, with French, German, &c, 

Terms—Payable half-yearly in advance, 34i. 
trance fee, 2/ 

These terms include washing, medical attendance, medi- 
cines, &c., so that there are no extras but and 
stationery. 

Pupils may enter for a half-term on or about the 12th of 
April, and the next full term will commence on the 28rd of 
August. 

N.B.—Exhibitions of the valne of 10/. 
be obtained by boys of promising talent. 

Apply to the Rev. A. LENDRUM, St. Margaret's College, 

Crieff, or to the Very Rev. Provost FoRTESCUE, Pe rth. 





a year. En- 


books 


and 20). a year may 





(1\ONSUMPTION HOSPIT Oy BROMP- 
'TON.—Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this 
Hospital, which is NOW FULL, in entire efficiency. Bankers: 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon and Co., 20, Birchin-lane 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOB BIN, Sec. 


O WATER GARDENS in the « 
is by the best Flexible Tube. Brass Hand Branches, 
Roses, Jets, Garden Engines, Syringes, &c.—Apply for illus- 


trated price lists to JAMES SHEATH and Co., the Paten 
Gutta_Percha and India Rubber Factory, 325 Old-street- 


road, E.C. 
N.B. 

j OOD E NGRAVING. —MR. GILKS 

respectfully announces that he continues to execute 
every branch of the Art in the best style, and at most r 
sonable charges. Labels, Show-cards, and Trade Catalog rues 
DESIGNED and PRINT ED. 

London, 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


easiest way 


The best articles only m aunfa actured 





At 6o’clock a cold collation will be 
Hotel. 
Tickets to be had, through members on 


provided 


Ber 







on application, 











accompanied by remittances, to the Honorary Secretary; or 
to the Local Honorary Secretaric 4 Bashall, 
| Cambridge-villas; William Chap 9, Hermitage- 
| villas; Thomas Meadows Clarke, -st ichmond 
The price of tickets will be 6s. 6¢. previous to 1 June : 
after that date, 8s. 6d. 
| The band of the Ist Surrey Militia erform in the 


| 

































grounds of the Cavalry College in the aft ernoon, and at the 
} Castle Hotel in the evening. 

Extra cards for visitors, at the price : 1, m e had 
through members only, on application to the Secretaries, t¢ 
whom all communications with refer to the Meeting 

; should be addressed. 
By order of the Council 
GEO. BISH WE H Secretar 
Council Room, 6, Southamptor -street. Covent-gar 
London, W.C., June 18, 1859 
PROPOSED BANQUET and TESTI- 
MONIAL to CHARLES KEAN S.A 
Committee : 
me: Grace the Duke of New- | 7 rd lindsay 

castle. The Lore J hns tt 
His Grace the Duke of Rut- | Col. the Hon. Augustus! 

land Col. the Hon, James Linds 

the Marquis of M.P 

Londonderry The H Cowner, M.I 
tight Hon. the Earl of Carlisle | Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 

| Right Hon. the E arl of E; glin- M. _ 

toun R Sy r Wa 

tht Hon. the Earl of Craven M 

t Hon. the Earl of Dun-| Sir Walter Minto Far ur, 

aven Bart., M.P. 

| Right Hon. the Earl of Nor-| Sir John Duntze, | 

bury Sir F. H. Doyle, 1 
tight Hon. the Earl of Sand- | Col. Clifford, M.P 

wich ©. J. Selwyn, Esq., M.P 
Rist t Hon. the Earl of Selkirk | Mr. Serjeant Kingla MP 

e Viscount Pollington Wm. Vansittart, Esq , M.P 
The Viscount Exmouth Thos. E. Moss f Liver- 
The Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. pool 
The Lord Chelsea Thomas 1 n, Es Of 
The Lord John Manners, M P. | Walter Skirrow Es 

The ahove noblemen and gentlemen, edu Et 


ORCELAIN TILE GRATES with Fire | 


lump backs. These beautiful grates are made in great 
variety, of elegant designs, and of variegated colours, suitable 
for bedrooms, dining-rooms, libraries, drawing- rooms, &c, 
Prices from 35s. to 352. Porcelain used for ornamenting grates 
18 permanently beautiful material, not in any way « leterio- 
tated in the course of years, and scarcely requiring any 
cleaning. 
lamp in preference to iron, as the fire lump retains the ne . 
for a long time, and radiates it into an apartment giving mu 
comfort, and effecting a considerable saving in fuel. It m: y 
be safely stated that no one accustomed to the use grates 
with fire brick backs would consent to have these parts formed 
of iron which conducts the heat ee, An_ illustrated 
prospectus forwarded on application. EDWARDS, SON: 
and Co., General Stove and Kitchen “hes Mant ao turers, 42, 
Poland-street, Oxf ord-street, W., Manufacturers of Edwards's 
mokeless Kitchen Ran ge. 








The backs and sides of these grates are ms xe of fire | 
| Gentlemen bey 





nearly all of them contemporary with Mr. Charles 
formed themselves into a Committeefor the j irpose 
their old schoolfellow to a banquet on tlie occas 
retiring from the management of the Princess’s The: atre 
of presenting him witha testimonial to mark their 
his distins aopry talent. The Committee further cons 
that the right of acknowledging Mr. Kean’s servi 

to the nation at large, are anxious that the public shor ) 
with them in t stifying their admiration for one w 
long and so successfully laboured to provi € 

tus le njoyment, and who has done so much towards upholding 











the dignity and high character of the national stage. Sub 
scriptions for the Kean Testimonial will be received by the 
following bankers: Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, London; 







the Union Bank, Pall-mall; and Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, ar 





Co. The public are respectfully informed that the dinner will 
ake place at St. Jan hgh Piccadill 1 Wednesday tl 
nth of July, at 7 o’clo The Earl of C » in the chair 






¢ to be present on the occasion can obtain 










tickets, One G 2 each, at the places undermention 
where subscript tions for the Kean Testimonial will also | 
} received Sams’s Royal library, 1, St. James’s-street 

chell’s Royal li brary. 33, Old Bond-street: : ‘hay 
New pend-eaan Cramer and Beale’s 

Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, Che 
nunication 3 for the Kean Testimonial t« 
H ec., Thomas Henry Taunton, Esq 

y, 1, St. James’s-street, 





| 


| Council and a Statement of Accounts will t 
| Subscribers, who will have free 
that 


National | 
Trustees | 


Lecture | 
Richmond-green, the use of which | 


RI TISH INSTITT 
The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by 
oe IENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS is 
OPEN DAILY from TEN to SIX. Admission ls. (¢ 
logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL. Secrets 


THE HEART OF THE ANDES 

FREDERIC E. CHURCH (Painter of the “Great 
Fall, Niagara”), will be EXHIBITED by Messrs. DAY and 
SON, Lithographers to the Queen, on and after MONDAY, 
JULY 4, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street 
Admission, One Shilling. 


YSTAL PALACE © 


JTION, Pall-mall. 


ita- 








By 


ART-UNION. 


The SURSCRIPTION LISTS for this year will be 
cuosl D on THURSDAY, 21st July. 

The DRAWING for the PRIZES will take place at the 

Crystal Palace on the following THURSDAY—viz., the 28th 





July, commencing at Two o'clock, when the Rep ort of the 


e sut utted to the 
to the Palace and 
their subscription 





admittance 


Grounds on day, upon presenting 





Subscribers are earnestly requested to make their selection 


of the Presentation Works immediately. 


POYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
WU Last Srx Nicuts of HENRY THE FIFTH, which 
will be withdrawn after Saturday, 9th July, NEVER TO BE 











REPEATED UNDER THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT. 

On Monday, and during the week, will be presented Shak- 
spere’s Historical Play of HENRY THE FIFTH. Com- 
mencing at = ven o'clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean; Chorus 

| Mrs. C. Kea To conclude with the new Farce, in one act, 
entitled IF THE C AP FITS. 
HE LAST ANNUAL RE POR r Cc ASH 
ACCOUNT, and BALANCE emg f the MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (4.p. 1834), may ‘be h ulona 
written or personal application to tl > Actuary, or to any of 
| the Society's Country Agents. the Report and Accounis 
is appended a List of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 
1858. 

No extra charge for joining Volunteer Ri wr Artillery 

Corps. CHARLES INGALI Actuary 


30th | 


at the Castle | 












The Mutual Life Assurance Off ces, 
39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 


(pRIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 
PHIES, DIARIES, HISTORIES of 
PLACES, and NARRATIVES of PERSONAL 
by SEA or LAND.—AUTHORS and others having such 
MANUSCRIPTS for PUBLICATION ‘should apply to Mr. 
WESTERTON, Publisher, 20, St. George’s-place, ‘i yde Park- 
corner. 


London. 


BIOGRA- 
PERIODS or 
ADVENTURE 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 

F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
®? e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for P ublishing sooks Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
intru ist d to his care are printed in the very yle, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Auth rs about to publish 
wi i to their advantage tos ap ply to him. 
Estimates, and all pe forwarded by 


best 





ll find it muc 
Specimens, 
return of Post. 


[DENNE R, DE SSE RT, 


rariet 





articul 






P. attern . oa ~ 1p rior t 
eve description of Cut Table Gla 
TIOMAS PEARCE and SON, 2 


blished nearly a Cent 


POOKBINDING. — BOOKBINDING 
executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED.—in every style of | su- 
yerior finis Ung reig workil SE 
ZAEHNSDORF 
Brydges-street, Cover 


OR ( 


I 











‘ 17s. 6d. 

t N Old Jewry, E.C.. 

I receive drawing of 

r i on Seal, 

R is, 1and 
ALWAYS ™ CHEAPEST. 

N is t E ved for 
s 1 Heraldic Offiee, 
N sta ou Wil eive 

DIES. Your Name and 

Ad Colour your Crest taste- 

ful | r und st we rkman- 
} Se Lock, “ ity Heraldic 


, two doors from Cheapside.—No 





Pe & 


WATER- 


‘EORGE ROW and» S 


CHROMO-LITHOGI 


NEY 









; IS, or FAC-SIMILE 
)LOUR DR ~~ INGS.— The f wing beantiful specimens 
e lately bee ided to the l ecommended 
tice of ¢ mene irs 
hemus rJ.M.¥V s. a. 
1 ¢ 0 





0 
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6 
2 0 
lb O 





hael 

Ford 
h, 

annel.”’ 


PHANE, r De 





} 
p< 


corative ‘Solewe d Glass. 












q ‘ROWNE) nd C invite inspection to their 
utiful stock of Diaphane, suitable for deco- 
rating t lows of private houses, conservatories, libraries, 
orator 
Mes ». supply the materials for the (what ty 
€ ed), or the windows ready preps L 
M ug Artists” ¢ irmen, 51 and 52, Rathbone 





place, W —_ 6 
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THE PORTRAIT OF LADY MORGAN 
Will appear with Tue Critic for July the 9th, aceompanied by a 
facsimile autograph and a memoir. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

R. HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE seems determined to 

make the best of his quarrel with Sir Joun CoLerincE 
and his son. The article by the latter, in the June number of 
Fraser (in which Mr. Jonny Duke CoxenripGe did battle for 
his father’s honour), has drawn from him a pamphlet, in which 
he rejoins categorically to Mr. Corermer’s replies. As we have 
already expressed our opinion upon the merits of the case, so 
far as regards Poorry’s conduct, we shall not weary our readers 
with a repetition of it. The most noticeable feature about Mr. 
Bucxkur’s pamphlet certainly is, the extraordinary arrogance and self- 
assumption with which he deals with the case, and attempts to dispose 
of those who happen to differ from him. He attacked Sir Joun 
Corermeg, and called him hard names, simply because it was * his 
duty” to do so. He could have no object in attacking him beyond 
sense of right—‘t For what is he to me ?” he arrogantly asks ; ‘ our 
ways of life and our career are so completely different, that between 
us there can be no rivalry. . . . I cannot envy him, for I see nothing 
to envy.” What motive? Perhaps nene; but does it not strike 
Mr. Buckie that a man may do a great and grievous wrong, even 
upon the best motives possible, simply by meddling with that which 
he does not understand, and which in no way concerns him? As for 
Mr. Joun Duxe Corerinaes, he is hardly worthy the notice of so hich 
and mighty a gentleman as Mr. Henry T'nHomas Buck, who has 
never thought it worth while to defend himself “against men of 
ability” who have reviewed his book, and attempted to bring it into 
discredit; and who cannot, therefore, be reasonably expected to take 
notice of such very small deer as Mr, CotertpGe. This tone is all very 
well, and may impose upon a few, perhaps even upon Mr. Buckie 
himself; but there are those whose awkward memories will not fail to 
remind them that these same men of ability have put upon record 
certain charges of inaccuracy and ignorance against 
that very work which Mr. Buckie seems to think affords him so firm 
a footing, and which must be answered or atoned before it can ever 
be regarded as a work of first-class merit. ‘I live merely for 
literature; my works are my only actions; they are not wholly un- 
known, and I leave it to them to protect my name.” Although the 
claim of Mr. Buckie to be a man whose work's are his only actions 
may be easily conceded, there is an arrogance in these words (implied 
rather than expressed) which is perfectly sickening and intolerable to 
us. For the unmeasured coarseness of the language which he applied 
to a judge who has always held a high and honourable position upon 
the bench, Mr. Buckte finds a ready excuse. “‘ The indignation which 
I felt,” he says, “‘ prevented me from measuring my language, and I did 
not care to search for soft and dainty words. . . . I wrote as it behoved 
me to write.” Pardon us, Mr. Buckie, you did not write as it 
behoved you to write. When you were bringing a serious accusation 
against a man who has grown honourably grey in the profession and 
the office which he so worthily holds as Sir Joan Corermear does 
his, and above all, when you were accusing him of having perverted 
the duties of that office to the basest and vilest ends, it might have 
struck you that it was just possible that you did not apprehend 
either the law or the circumstances of the case quite so well as he 
whom you were attacking did; and that missiving (if it ever 
occurred to you) might have suggested that it did hehove you to 
measure your language; and, whatever may have been the amount of 
indignation which you felt, that it would better and wiser so to curb 
it, that the form of your accusation might leave you an opening 
for a graceful retreat, should you by any chance turn out to be in 
the wrong. But when you used such words as “ unjust and unrighteous 
judge,” “* gross and prodigious inquity,” ‘stony-hearted man,” 
“cold heart and shallow understanding,” ‘* malignant prejudices,” 
“crime and criminal” to such a man as Sir Jouy Corermper, you 
burnt your ships behind you, you left no room for escape should 
you be convicted of error, and you left for yourself no other 
alternative but that to which you are now betaking yourself— 
namely, that of standing in the corner to which you are driven, 
and making an obstinate, hot-headed, and unreasonable fight. 
In the course of his somewhat erratic observations, Mr. Buckxe tells 
us (a propos of nothing in particular) that he highly disapproves of 
anonymous writing. ‘I have never written an essay or even a single 
line anonymously ; and nothing would induce me to do so, because I 
deem anonymous writing of ¢ very kind to be an evasion of responsibility, 
and consequently unsuited to the citizens of a free country.” As the 
question of anonymous writing has frequently been discussed in these 
pages, we do not purpose to open it up again here, and we merely 
quote this passage as a striking, if not singular, example of the extra- 
ordinary rashness of assertion, combined with arrogance of manner, 
for which this writer promises to become infamously famous. We 
will sunply remark, that whether anonymous writing be, or be 
not, suited to the ‘citizens of a free country,” it is not to 
be denied that the opposite system only obtains in countries 
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whose citizens have become thoroughly subdued to a despotic 
power, and who have been forced to adopt that very principle 
upon the profession of which Mr. Buckie so complacently plumes 
himself. 

We have now discovered so many different kinds of educa- 
tion, that we scarcely know where they will end. We feel, indeed, 
as some Yorkshire paterfamilias might have felt after reading 
the programme of Mr. Squeers, of Dotheboys Hall, which ad- 
vertised more things than are known to Hamtet’s philosophy 
or our own, and which required an M.A, at a yearly salary 


of 51. to teach these unknown sciences. On Saturday, the 
25th ult., the College of Preceptors held its half-yearly 


meeting, under the presidency of the Head Master of the Col- 
legiate Institution, Liverpool. The rev. chairman read an address 
“Upon the Importance of ‘ Intermediate Education,’” objecting to 
the term “‘ middle-class ” as being liable to be mistaken. This newly 
invented education is to be something which lies intermediate of the 
preparation of young men for the Universities and that given at the 
schools under Government inspection. Now, we willingly believe 
that the intentions of the College of Preceptors are good, though we 
think that they set too much value on their own certificate of profi- 
ciency. The subject was not, we are informed, the education of the 
middle class. Of what class, then, is it to be? Of the noblemen who 
prefer the College of Preceptors to the Colleges of Christ Church or 
Trinity ; or, rather, of those like the Yorkshire magnates, whom Mrs. 
Nickxiesy suggested it might be her son’s delightful occupation to 
teach? Does the College of Preceptors intend to set harder exami- 
nation-papers to the candidates for its honours than those set by 
Oxford and Cambridge to the senior candidates in the middle-class 
examinations; and is more weight to be attached to the Preceptorial 
certificate than to that of the Universities? Let the College of Pre- 
ceptors recollect what “ numbers numberless” were plucked at the 
preliminary middle-class examination ; and what cries of despair arose 
at once from masters, pupils, and parents as to the extreme difficulty 
of the examination-papers. When the College of Preceptors shall 
have excluded the middle-classes, set their difficult papers, and opened 
the doors of their Bloomsbury examining-hall, we fear the cry with 
regard to the examinees will not be that still they come. But young 
men, we are informed, are to be fitted for business pursuits ; and 
es and pure mathematics are still, according to the president 
of the Coilege, the best instruments of education within reach of the 
schoolmaster. Those persons who desire to train their sons to busi- 
ness habits by making them write Greek iambics, and solve hydro- 
statical problems, can do so, in our opinion, far better by aid of the 
middle-class examinations than by thet of the College, who, we pre- 
sume, in their corporate capacity, intend only to examine and not 
let these hool- 
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teach. Ne sutores supra crepidas: worthy s 

masters make any suggestions they like to the Universities with 
respect to examinations, and then go and endeavour to save 
their pupils from being so ruthlessly plucked as some of them 


were before. 

Although the conclusion of the Oxford Election cannot possibly be 
known at the time we write, we believe that there is no reasonable 
doubt that it will be in favour of Mr. Guapstonr. The efforts which 
have been made by the supporters of Lord Cuanpos to keep their 
protégé so near his opponent during the first four days of the contest 
must have pretty well exhausted their levies, and we find it difficult 
to believe that the final close of the poll will leave Lord Cuanpos in 
a minority sufficiently good to prove the hopefulness of the cause 
in which his friends have laboured. With the political aspect of this 
struggle we have nothing to do, for it falls very seldom within the 
scope of this journal to comment upon such subjects, and certainly 
there can be no excuse for doing so in this case; upon one or two 
other phases of the matter, however, we must crave to be 
allowed a few words. In the first place, we cannot but hold 
that a very grave responsibility attaches to those who accept a contest 
for the representation of either of our Universities without an almost 
absolute certainty of success. The conditions of such a struggle are 
altogether different from those under which any other election takes 
place. Consider the cireumstances of the constituents, the value of 
their time, the distance at which they reside from the place of voting. 
and the slender ability of most of them to bear the expense of 
attending. It is true that the committees of the candidates do offer 
the bare travelling expenses to all who will accept them; but it is 
notorious that they are few who accept them, whilst many would hold 
it to be a positive degradation to do so. It was no doubt this consi- 
deration which mainly weighed with Messrs. Hope and Seiwywn at 
Cambridge, when they most honourably and magnanimously agreed 
to be bound by the decision of a referee who was to have access to 
their promise-books. We trust, therefore, that when the election is 
over, it will be found that the supporters of Lord CaanpDos had such 
hopes of success as to justify them in putting the Oxonians to the 
large expense of a journey to their Alma Mater, As for Lord 
Cuanpos himself, there is little to be said but in his praise; 
yet we quite agree with those who have implied a doubt as to 
his qualifications to represent such a ¢ nstituency as Oxford. In 
the first place, he is not a member of the University, in spite of the 
miserable quibble of those who have urged that his being a D.C.L. 
makes him so. It is true that the Chancellorship of the Duke of 
WELLINGTON may be urged as a kind of precedent for a non-member 
holding high office in connection with the University; but then, on 
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the other hand, it must be admitted that, whatever may be his future 
fate, Lord Cuannos is not yet on a par with the Duke of WeLiinaTon. 
What this young nobleman has hitherto proved himself to be is simply 
this—a plodding, hard-working, conscientious man, capable of looking 
well after his own affairs and those of the Great Northern Railway. 
Here, however, eulogy must stop! He has redeemed one filial but 
unbusinesslike act by years of careful thrift; he is reputed to be indus- 
triously rebuilding the fortunes of a house which his sire as indus- 
triously overturned; and to that task and the management of the 
railway over which he presides he had better be left. Some sneers 
have been thrown out about the cause of his early secession from 
Oxford, and it has even been hinted that he suffered the disgrace of a 
“pluck.” This we believe to be entirely without foundation. The 
cause of the abandonment of his University career, was nothing more, 
we believe, than the family catastrophe to which we refer; his 
opinion being that his presence was required in another arena than 
that in which we see no reason to suppose otherwise than that he 
would have gained, if not honours, at least that position which would 
have placed him beyond objection on the score to which we have 
alluded. 

On Wednesday evening last, the Rev. Dr. Cureton, Canon of 
Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s, delivered a lecture on the 
Syriac MSS. in the British Museum, and their importance in connec- 
tion with the study of the Holy Scriptures. The lecture was an 
admirable one, and was listened to with much interest by those 
resent. 

The appointment of Mr. Newron, lately Vice-Consul at Mytelene, 
to be Consul at Rome, where he succeeds Mr. Freexsorn, deceased, 
is a fitting reward for that gentleman’s distinguished services done to 
his country by securing for it those treasures of ancient art which are 
now housed in the British Museum, or rather shedded under its 
portico. Mr. Newron had been for some years himself an assistant 
officer in the Museum, prior to his acceptance of the Vice-Consulship 
at Mytelene, the latter being an office which he certainly would never 
have been induced to fill, were it not that it gave him opportunities of 
prospecting, as the diggers say, for remains of ancient art. The marbles 
recovered by him, it may be as well to remind our readers, are from 
the famous site of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, comprising several 
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slabs from the frieze of that monument, portions of colossal horses 
and of the quadriga that surmounted it, and two colossal statues, 
believed to be those of Mausolus and his Queen Artemisia. These 
were all excavated between the years 1856-8. It is singular that in 
a paper contributed by Mr. Newton to the Classical Museum so far 
back as 1848, he pointed out the exact spot in which these treasures 
lay concealed, and from which he afterwards had the good fortune him- 
self to disinter them. But in addition to these marbles from Halicarnas- 
sus, we are indebted to Mr. Newron for another collection, namely, from 
the site of the Temple of Apollo at Didymi, near Miletus, and from 
Cnidus. This embraces a number of sitting figures, originally placed 
in the Via Sacra that led up to the Temple of Apollo from the sea ; 
also a magnificent colossal lion, and many other specimens of ancient 
Greek art. Having done so much for the recovery of Greek anti- 
quities, shall we not hope that his new consular duties will not 
be so burdensome as to preclude him from indulging a similar 
enthusiasm with respect to the remains of Roman art, vast 
numbers of which are, it is supposed on good authority, still 
recoverable out of the Campagna, and other less extensive dis- 
tricts.—To pass from the antiquarian to the natural treasures 
in the British Museum, let us mention that our national collec- 
tion has just acquired some specimens of an entirely new kind 
of Bird of Paradise, discovered by Mr. Waxtace in the island of 
Botchian, one of the Moluccas. The same gentleman has also found 
in the island mentioned two new species of Butterfly, of a remarkably 
handsome type, specimens of which have also been just added to the 
Museum collection. Mr. Wattace, who is a most enterprising natu- 
ralist, is still engagéd in exploring the Moluccas, from which he 
intends, we believe, to pass to New Guinea and other adjacent 
territories, 

We observe that the subscription for the testimonial to be presented 
to Mr. Russex, the editor of the Scotsman, has thriven wonderfully. 
The list, which was opened little more than a month ago, already 
comprehends some of the most illustrious names among the Scotch 
Liberals, and (what is more important among our cannie friends) the 
siller tots up to 1,291. 6s. This is pretty well “ for the diffusion of 
sound Liberal opinions,” and looks very much like practising what they 
preach—liberality among the Liberals, 
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DR. KURTZ ON THE OLD COVENANT. 

History of the Oll Covenant. From the German of J. H. Kurtz, 
D.D. Translated by Epersuem and Martin. 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 1859. 

ee ITS ERUDITION, this work has solid claims on our atten- 

tion; but a perverse, we might almost say a dishonest, ingenuity 

greatly lessens its merits. The publishers have done such excellent 
service by the translations of foreign theological works which they 
have given to the English student, that we do not willingly utter any 
complaint against them; but it is certain that they have reaped too 
exclusively in one field, and that far from being the richest field which 
foreign theology offers. It is absurd to speak of a theological science 
if it do not bow to the usual conditions by which other sciences are 
bound, The object of a true theological science is not to promote 
opinions either of an orthodox or heterodox kind. But it would be 
wrong to characterise the best of recent German theologians as either 
orthodox or heterodox. 
theology, carefully distinguishing the latter from the religious life. 
The instruments for perfecting theology, and those for rousing and 
nourishing the religious life, cannot be the same ; though in England 
they are sometimes confounded, seriously to the harm of the reli- 
gious life and of theology too. When the religious life enters the 
theological domain it loses its purely divine attributes. When 
theology marches into the temple of the religious life it troubles 
the holy calm—carries discord into the eestatic hymn of 
the worshippers. How much deeper and warmer would the 
religious life of England be if our theology were not so polemical and 
proselytising! How much more accomplished, athletic, and fruitful 
would be our theology it it did not strive to adapt itself to popular 
and often very superficial religious requirements! Let, henceforth, 
amongst us theology follow its own path, and the religious life flow in 
its own channel : far clearer and directer will the path, far vaster and 
more majestic will the channel be. 


Now, meritorious as are the efforts of the Messrs. Clark, 
these gentlemen do not aid this result. That publishers should 


be propagandists is undesirable. But if a publisher professes to 
furnish what is choicest in a particular department, we murmur, 
and with justice, if the fulfilment falls notably below the pro- 
fession. The Messrs. Clark or their counsellors have not selected 
what was worthiest; they have taken what could fittest and surest 
guard and corroborate a host of stereotyped dogmas. These dogmas 


may all be indubitable and eternal verities ; their falsehood or the 
contrary is here beside the question. 


The real point for the 


They have kept in view the grand design of 


Messrs. Clark to determine was, who had written the noblest books 
on a variety of subjects. Now there are much greater names among 
the modern theologians of the Continent than those which we find in 
the catalogue of the Messrs. Clark. Germany especially would be 
ashamed to confess that in theology she is fully typified by reactionaries 
of any description. Yet the favourites of the Messrs. Clark are nearly 
all the most violent reactionaries. They are persons opposing themselves, 
not to theological eccentricities, but to the natural development of the 
human mind. It would be wrong to say this of men like Neander ; 
but it would be quite right to say it of Hengstenberg. It is most 
erroneous to suppose that what is beneficial in one country as a posi- 
tive principle will be equally beneficial in another as a reactive force. 
As regards theology, that to Germany is a reactive force which to 
England is a positive principle. Whatever the extent or the empire 
of secret scepticism or secret infidelity in England, the religious con- 
science of the community is in the main represented by the formularies 
of the churches. In Germany the reverse has long been the case. 
By the legitimate, the logical application of the Protestant idea, Ger- 
many has been marching slowly but stupendously to a true catholicity. 
The German intellect, however, is too comprehensive and creative, 
while shunning a narrow sectarianism, to rush into extremes. For 
this reason contact with it has always a conservative effect. The 
German theologians, then, who would drag their country into bondage 
to the letter of an antiquated Lutheranism, which Luther himself 
would have disclaimed, are really no more to be respected than the 
Ultramontanists; and quite as fiercely and as cunningly as these would 
they support political despotism by the side of theological thraldom. 
The evil we dread from the influence in England of obscurantists and 
obstructives, such as Hengstenberg, goes far beyond the worst injury 
that can be inflicted on theological science ; it extends to the moral 
directness and delicacy in the convictions of the people and of the 
people’s teachers. The people and the people’s teachers accept the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, accept the miracles of the Bible, 
so as to form a consistent theory, and to dispense with the help of 
subtle sophistries. But what peril to the moral sense from intercourse 
with Dr. Kurtz and the school to which he belongs! Apparently the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures is held, and the miracles of the 
Bible received by Dr. Kurtz, exactly in the same way as by the most 
unlettered English Christian. In reality, however, there is the very 
widest difference. In the case of the English peasant, you have an 
unquestioning faith; in the case of the German divine, you have an 
audacious, unscrupulous rationalism. Now, rationalism wherever it 
comes has the most deadly effect—deadliest there where men least 
acknowledge its right to be present—the supernatural. A believer 
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in the natural may be a profound, impassioned mystic. A believer in 
the supernatural may be a cold, shallow, and barren rationalist. The 
former may tremble with awe and ecstacy as he kneels at the gate of 
the Unseen; the glory of the Unseen may never have visited the 
latter ; its joy may never have thrilled him. Dr. Kurtz is, no doubt, 
a supernaturalist in the strictest meaning of the word ; but he is a 
rationalistic supernaturalist. Is he less offensive than Paulus and 
others who have fallen into discredit or oblivion, because he works 
in an opposite direction ? 

Whatever authority may be ascribed to the Bible narratives, and 
especially to the narrativesin the Pentateuch, there are few who have 
not felt their simplicity, their beauty, their Oriental elevation ; for it is 
not now as in the days of Voltairean ribaldry. Believe that the poeti- 
cal predominates; or that there is a mingling of the poetical and 
the mythical; or of the poetical, the mythical, and the historical; or 
believe as the mass of Christians in England believe, that the whole 
is strict and absolute historical truth; there are lineaments—some 
heavenly sweet, some stupendously heroic, all venerable as recalling 
that grey foreworld which so long hath passed away. But how tragi- 
cally these lineaments are effaced or disfigured by Dr. Kurtz’s clumsy 
though not intentionally dishonouring touch. Once admit miracle, 
there the miracle stands ; it has behind it the profoundest abysses of 
God’s omnipotence. Introduce, however, into miracle a human 
agency, miracle disappears. For instance, in what relates to Abraham 
and Sarah, it is surely enough for those who recognise the miraculous, 
the supernatural working of Deity in the entire career of the patriarch 
and his wife, to say that this or that event was miraculous, was super- 
natural. But this is not sufficient for Dr. Kurtz. To account for the 
sudden love of one of the Pharaohs for Sarah, notwithstanding her 
sixty or seventy years, and for his conduct thereupon, Dr. Kurtz is 
pleased to urge—that at that time a man’s life commonly lasted twice 
as long as at present: that a noble nomadic princess such as Sarah 
must have led a life free from all trouble and anxiety, while the 
beneficial influence of fresh air must have contributed to preserve her 
health and beauty ; that we cannot wonder that Sarah seemed to the 
Egyptians of rare beauty as compared with their own women, who fromall 
accounts, ancient and modern, are commonly sunburnt and unattrac- 
tive. Is not this superlatively puerile? Is it not fitted to provoke 
the most scathing ridicule even from those who are not in the mood 
to treat the Bible otherwise than with respect? And may not the 
scoffer, or indeed he who is no scoffer, ask how that exposure to fresh 
air which in hot climes is so fatal to comeliness, preserved Sarah’s 
complexion and heightened her charms, or how the same sun which 
scorched and spoiled the Egyptian cheek, flashed innocuous on the 
cheek of Sarah? It costs Dr. Kurtz no trouble to be himselfa worker 
of miracles, for he positively asserts that from the time Sarah was set 
apart to be a mother her youth and beauty returned. Dr. Kurtz 
finds it as easy to lower the character of Jehovah as to change the 
character of miracle. He maintains that God had not intended that 
Lot should join Abraham on his journey, but that God allowed it 
probably from condescension to Abraham’s attachment to his family ; 
he maintains that the historical development for the deliverance of 
man from sin took a direction contrary to the will of God. 

While Dr. Kurtz leaps over mountains, sometimes of his own 
creating, he is often knocked down by amolehill. Thus it gives him great 
pain thatit isimpossible definitely to ascertain the exact time when Isaac 
was weaned. Why should so small a matter as this puzzle him when his 
intuitions enable him to declare without hesitation that the fallen 
angels formerly inhabited the earth, that our solar system is the Judea 
of the universe, and our globe the Bethlehem of this Holy Land; 
that the cherubim are the chariot in which Elohim the God of the 
universe is borne when He manifests Himself in the world, and there 
displays His glory as king and as judge; that those who reared the 
Tower of Babel were the socialists and communists of primeval times; 
that prophetic ecstasis was not a morbid and unnatural, but a healthy 
though supernatural, state, and that we ought not to be startled by 
finding that it lasted between twelve and eighteen hours? We are 
weary of our task—a task which we are performing in no carping or 
depreciating spirit. We could have been simply just, and yet much 
more severe ; for there are passages in these volumes which wound 
from their indecency, though it was not the author’s desire, of course, 
to be indecent or to do aught more than support his crotchets. 
Against these crotchets we, in the name of highest, holiest religion, 
of sound theological science, of a healthy moral sense, protest. The 
learning of Dr. Kurtz commands our admiration, and that learning 
will recommend his work to students. They are more likely to be 
warned than seduced by its defects and offences. We are ourselves in 
England tending toward utilitarianism in things the most sacred: woe 
unto us if to the utilitarianism should be added a rationalism fantastic 
where it should be solid and sober, prosaic where it should be 
poetical ! ATTICUS. 





HALLUCINATIONS. 

On Hallucinations. By A. Brierre pe Borsmont, M.D., &c., Trans- 
lated from the French by Rosert T. Huume, F.L.S., &c. London: 
Renshaw. pp. 455. 

i WE WANTED anything to convince us that truth is often 
. stranger than fiction, we need only read the pages of this volume. 

And we have here no réchauffé of old wives’ tales; no ghost stories 

which may have terrors only for the timid school-girl and the unread 





maid-servant ; there is in these pages nothing to shudder at luxuriously 
round a Christmas fire when the tale goes on from lip to lip, and 
each improbability is exceeded by a greater, which yet passes uncri- 
ticised among the eager listeners. The pages before us contain 
nothing but stern realities—nothing that any one of our readers, 
young and vigorous though they be, may not possibly hereafter 
undergo—nothing to laugh at ; but much to reflect over soberly and 
sadly, and not, we think, unwisely. ‘To the nervous and hypocon- 
driacal, indeed, we should not recommend the perusal of these pages ; 
already diseased, it can scarcely benefit such persons to ponder over 
the various phases which their diseases may hereafter assume, and to 
read that which cool heads and stout hearts may almost be excused 
for quaking at. That we often create the evils which torture us is 
very true, but unfortunately very often too, others have the power of 
doing so; and they do it with the less compunction, because the effect 
of their deeds is often distant; and no immediate appeal is made to 
their good sense or to their compassion. 
Rard antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede peena claudo 

says the truthful moralising of the Roman poet ; but long before had 
a far higher authority told us that the sins of the fathers were often 
visited upon the children. And in truth these hallucinations are in 
one sense tolerably impartial in their visits. Young and old, and rich 
and poor, are alike obnoxious to them, Great wit is perhaps scarcely 
less nearly inclined to madness than little; and hardly can we affirm 
that in medio tutissimi ibimus. Some writers, in our opinion, while 
trying to trace the origin of hallucinations and superstitions, have 
scarcely laid stress enough upon the action of the body upon the 
mind. In fact, the action of the mind upon the body, and, vice versé, 
of the body upon the mind, is so intimately connected and blended 
together, that it is not easy to distinguish the various effects of each 
separate agent. ‘We love better to believe than to examine,” 
affirmed Bacon; and from the earliest times, save for the com- 
paratively short period during which the Creator held close inter- 
course with His creature man, to the present day, we have always 
been more prone to believe than to examine; though at various 
epochs the belief has had an unnatural ascendancy as compared with 
other times. It is not for us to attempt to trace how the imagination 
first broke away from its due restraints; how it begot various pro- 
genies tempered by the habits of the people and climate who received 
any or all of them. In our time, indeed, we have ceased to people 
the air with ornithological wonders, or the seas with monstrous fishes. 
The Phenix and the Behemoth have now departed from among us ; 
and ghosts, and witches, and fairies principally flourish amongst the 
legends of a superstitious peasantry; yet we are still too prone to 
believe and still too inert to examine. 

The author of this volume establishes ten divisions of hallucinations, 
and some of these appear to us to be so nearly allied with others that 
they might almost be considered to rank withthem. We need scarcely 
remark that the subject of hallucinations is well worthy of investi- 
gation if for this cause alone, that we may examine their relation with 
crime. We shall not now attempt to criticise the various explanations 
that have been given of the term “ hallucination ;” some of which 
have been rather remarkable for ingenuity than successful as defi- 
nitions. In the following example, perhaps the apparitions may be 
partially explained by the sympathies which exist between members 
of the same family, and which affect their thoughts not less than their 
countenances : 

A youth of eighteen, having no tendency to enthusiasm or romance, and with 
an entire absence of superstition, was residing at Ramsgate for the benefit of 
his health. In a ramble to one of the neighbouring villages, he happened to go 
into a church towards the close of day, and was struck aghast by the spectre of 
his mother, who had died some months before of a painful and lingering disease, 
an object of great compassion and commiseration. The figure stood between 
him and the wall, and remained for a considerable time without motion. 
Almost fainting, he hastened home; and the same spectre appearing to him in 
his own room for several successive evenings, he felt quite ill trom the agitation, 
and hastened off to Paris to join his father, who was living there. At the same 
time he determined to say nothing of the vision, less he should add to the 
distress already weighing him down, from the loss of a tender and affectionate 
wife, the object of his unbounded love. ‘‘ Being compelled to sleep in the same 
room with bis father, he was surprised to observe that a light was kept burning 
all the night, and for which there had always been previously a great disl ke. 
After several hours of watchfulness from the effect of the light, the son ventured 
out of bed to extinguish it. His father soon after woke up in great agitation, 
and commanded him to re-light it, which he did, much wondering at the anger 
displayed and the marks of terror on his father’s countenance. On asking the 
reason of the alarm, be was put off by some vague excuse, and told that at 
some future time he would be informed of it. A week or more had elapsed, when, 
finding his own rest so very much disturbed by the light, he once more, when 
his father appeared in a sound sleep, ventured to extinguish it; but the father 
almost immediately jumped out of bed in the greatest trepidation, remonstrated 
with him on his disobedience, re-lighted the lamp, and told him that whenever he 
was left in the“dark the spectre of his deceased wife appeared to him, and remained 
immovable till he could again obtain a light, when it disappeared. This made 
a strong impression on the boy’s mind; and fearing to aggravate his father’s 
grief should he relate the Ramsgate adventure, he svon after left Paris, and went 
to an inland town about sixty miles off, to visit his brother, who was at school 
there, and to whom he bad not communicated what had occurred to himself, for 
fear of ridicule. He had scarcely entered the house and exchanged the ususl 
salutations, when the son of the schoolmaster said to him, ‘Has your brother 
ever shown any signs of insanity? for be has behaved very strangely lately. 
He came down stairs the other night in his shirt, in the greatest alarm, declared 
he had seen his mother’s ghost, and dared not go into his room again, and then 
fainted away from excess of terror.’” 


It is curious that hallucinations of hearing are more common than 
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those of all the other senses together in the proportion of three to one. 
Hallucinations of touch are said to be difficult to investigate, because 
they are often confounded with neuralgic affections and visceral 
illusions. Hallucinations of smell and taste are not comparatively 
very frequent. We give the following remarkable case : 

A man, who was supposed to be rich, resided by himself in his own house ; 
but his style of living was not in accordance with his circumstances : he 
neglected his person ; he was parsimonious in his food; and no one was permitted 
to enter his house. Rumours arose that his resources were exhausted, and that 
his house was heavily mortgaged. Ultimately the latter was sold. The cause 
of his ruin remained a mystery. The circumstance had been forgotten, when 
one morning the unhappy man, pale and haggard, presented himself before the 
owner of the house. “Sir,” he said, ‘the gold I possessed, the fortune I have 
lost, 1 know where they are; a voice forewarned me that a calamity would 
happen which would deprive me of everything, and reduce me to want, and that 
to avoid this misfortune 1 must hide my riches. I followed this advice: pro- 
perty, furniture, house, all were converted into gold, and this gold I hid ina 
place unknown to any one. After this the voice ceased to make itself heard. 
My head became bewildered, and my ideas were confused, only from time to 
time I had an imperfect glimmering of the truth, until this morning, when the 
voice again became audible, and said to me, ‘ You have forgotten where your 
gold is, and no one knows. I am about to tell you. According to my advice, 
you threw it into the well.’ Sir, I entreat you, let it be searched—all my wealth 
is there.” The gentleman endeavoured to console the man, and promised bim 
that bis wishes should be attended to, but that such an investigation would 
necessarily occupy some time. He left, and after some days returned to know 
the result of the search. They told him they had found nothing! He groaned, 
and uttered some incoherent words. In a few days madness set in, and banished 
his vain regrets. 

It may be asked how a number of persons can be duped by the 
same illusion, Fear, of course, we put out of the question ; although it 
is taking a very superficial view of the matter to ascribe entirely to 
selfishness the deaths of persons in a crowded theatre or an over- 
laden ship’s boat at sea under a sudden alarm of fire. But who 
forgets the old story of St. Paul’s dome or the statue, when the 
humourist and his companion placed a white figure upon the former, 
and made the stone image move its head, and yet found numbers to 
confirm in sober earnestness their poor joke ? 

Many a stout paterfamilias who, under the influence of too much 
lobster at supper and previous indigestion, has some horrid dream, 
little imagines that there exists a close analogy between nightmare 
and insanity. 

It can scarcely be doubted that it is possible so to intensify the 
image of any person or thing in the mind that it may be recalled at 
pleasure. This power is increased and brought to perfection by con- 
stant, practice; and M. Boisbaudrant, professor of drawing at the 
Ecole Impérial, not unsuccessfully endeavoured to make his pupils 
avail themselves of the power of mental representation. He placeda 
model before them for a few minutes, and then required them to 
describe from memory its peculiar features. The following is said to 
be a well-authenticated instance of the mnemonic faculty of painters : 

One day the celebrated sculptor, Dantan, saw a young man enter his studio, 
his countenance expressive of the deepest grief. “Sir,” he said, “ I havea sister 
whois on her death-bed, and I have come to ask you to make a bust of her. 
To take you to her and request a sitting would reveal to her the state she is in, 
I must therefore find some means of introducing you which shall not excite her 
suspicions. The next day the unhappy brother entered his sister’s room, accom- 
panied by a shopman from one of the first houses in Paris, bearing a quantity 
of jewellery. The artist—for it was he who played the part of the jeweller’s 
assistant—spread some boxes of jewels on the bed. While the invalid was 
temporarily roused up by the sight of the jewels the sculptor contemplated her 
with that comprehensive glance which daguerreotypes the model in his memory. 
The brother and the supposed shopman prolonged the selection until a sign from 
the artist indicated that he was prepared to leave. The impression obtained at 
the interview was soon realised, and the result was a most perfect likeness of the 
young invalid—a piece of living marble. 

About a year after this Dantan did the same offices for the young 
man in question at the request of his father. 

There is much in this volume to interest, not only the medical man 
and the lawyer, but also the general reader. Justice would, perhaps, 
oftener be tempered with mercy had people studied the theory of 
illusions and hallucinations. At the same time, we protest against 
giving a premium to crime by thrusting insanity upon every ruflian 
whom villany or want impels to violence. We believe, however, that 
the best way to frustrate the foolish efforts of good-natured persons, 
who sympathise rather with the criminal than with his crime, would 
be to study the whole subject of insanity more carefully. 

We suppose most of the modern examples of hallucination and 
illusion given in ths book are fairly authenticated; though our faith 
increased by numerous quotations of marvels from Josephus, Pliny, 
in them is not Plutarch, Procopius, &c. 





THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel: a History of Father and Son. By 
George Merepirs. London: Chapman and Hall. 3 vols. 
pp. 1,046. 

4 Nye IDEA upon which Mr. George Meredith’s novel is based is 

: not particularly new. From that royal Egyptian experi- 

mentalist referred to by Herodotus who secluded an infant from all 

communion with human beings, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
is the natural and consequently original language, down to the present 
time, the notion of endeavouring to submit nature to crucial experi- 
ments has occurred to many writers. More than one novelist, in 
more than one language, has even hit upon the same idea as Mr. 

Meredith, and has carried it out with different success. That idea is 

to make a father bring up his son upon some preconceived system of 














Procrustean rigidity,and who finds his speculations overturned and his 
conclusions evaded by those passions which are inseparable from 
human nature, but which he has omitted from the postulates of his 
problem. The idea of Sir Austin Absworthy Bearne Feverel is 
misogynism—he is a hater and a contemner of woman. He is one 
who expects that Woman will be the last animal civilised by Man. 
He has written a book in which he develops this and similar ideas, 
and resolves to prove his theory by educating his infant son 
according to it. Him will he so hedge round with scientific principles 
that Youth shall escape its own corruptress, and he shall be advanced 
‘to a certain moral fortitude ere the Apple-disease is spontaneously 
developed.” What the worthy baronet meant by the Apple-disease is 
faintly shadowed forth by the reception which the contession of his 
intention met with among certain of his female acquaintance—being 
a misogynist we cannot call them friends : 

Mrs. Blewins said the idea was very original. 

“A gigantic task!” said Mrs. Cashentire. 

“It’s more than ye’ll do though, take my word for it,” said the McMurphy ; 
and the Hon. Mrs. Breakyeline vowed, “ She liked a man to be aman.” She 
was evidently not the uncorrupted Eve. 

So it is upon this principle that the education of young Richard 
Feverel proceeds. ‘The adventures of his early years are very 
various, and are related with something of Shandean humour, and, 
indeed, the whole book forcibly reminds us in various ways of 
Sterne’s remarkable work. There are personages surrounding the 
Baronet and his son who are full of quaint humour and sententious 
reflection, and who serve very well to give a body to the story. ‘I here is 
his brother Algernon, a Guardsman ; and his nephew Adrian Harley, 
a modern melancholy Jacques, a youth who is full of wise saws and 
modern instances, and who unites the wisdom of Epicurus to that 
of Seneca. These, by the various parts which they play in the edu- 
cation of the youth and by the scenes in which they take part, make 
up about the only excuse that can be urged for expanding so slender 
a story into the proportion of three volumes. 

To make a long story short, the young Richard from his very earliest 
years exhibits unmistakable evidence of being possessed by at least 
his full share of original sin, In vain is “* The System ” brought to 
bear upon him—in vain do the watchful eyes of the Baronet spy at the 
first buddings of the mental weed-crop ; young Hopeful will run astray, 
and that to such purpose, that, in revenge for a horse-whipping, he is 
guilty of arson before he attains his fourteenth year. With qualities 
so precocious, what wonder if his father’s woman-hating principles are 
speedily set at nought? Long ere he attains years of discretion 
he is over head and ears in love with the beautiful and innocent Lucy 
Desborough, the niece of a neighbouring farmer. Here is a pretty 
pickle! Not only a complete refutation of the system, but a 
mesalliance into the bargain! The Baronet, however, has his remedy. 
Richard must marry a young lady who has also been brought up upon 
a system—this time a gymnastic one. In his development of this 
system, Mr. Meredith somewhat travels into the burlesque : 

Sir Austin turned to Mrs. Caroline, and inquired anxiously if the child took 
much medicine. ‘The smallest occasional doses,’ Mrs. Caroline remarked, to 
an accompaniment of interjectory eyebrows and chins from all her younger 
daughters, and a reserved demure aspect of the elder ones. ‘1 do not like much 
medicine for children,” said the Baronet, a little snappishly. ‘Only the 
smallest occasional doses?” Mrs. Caroline repeated, making ber voice small, 
and the doses sound sweet. ‘“‘My son has had little or nothing,” said the 
Baronet. The young ladies looked on the father of that son with interest. 
‘* Will you come and see our gymnasium?” Mrs. Caroline asked quickly. ‘‘ It 
is,” she added, rising with heroic effort, “not to be compared to our country 
one. But it is of excellent use, and all my girls exercise in it, when in town, 
once a day, without intermission. My principle is, that girls require a develop- 
ment of their frames as well as boys; and the more muscle they have, the 
better women they make. I used it constantly till disappointment and sorrow 
broke the habit.”—‘*On my honour, madam,” said the enraptured Baronet, 
“ you are the only sensible woman I have met,” and he offered his arm to con~ 
duct the strenuousinvalid. Daughters and little dogs trooped to the gymnasium, 
which was fitted up in the court below, and contained swing-poles, and stride- 
poles, and newly invented instruments for bringing out special virtues: an 
instrument for the lungs, an instrument for the liver, one for the arms and 
thighs, one for the wrists; the whole for the promotion of the Christian accom- 
plishments. Owing, probably, to the exhaustion consequent on their previous 
exercises of the morning, the young ladies, excepting Carola, looked fatigued, 
and pale, and anything but well-braced; and for the same reason, doubtless, 
when the younger ones were requested by their mother to exhibit the use of the 
several instruments, each of them wearily took bold of the depending strap of 
leather, and wearily pulled it, like mariners oaring in the deep sea—oaring to a 
haven they have no faith in. “I sometimes hear them,” said their mamma, 
“while I am reciining above, singing in chorus. ‘ Row, brothers, row,’ is one 
of their songs. It sound pretty and cheerful.” The Baronet was too much 
wrapped up in the enlightenment of her principle to notice the despondency of 
their countenances. 

Needless to say, however, that youth has its way, and Sir Austin 
has not his. His son steals a march and runs away with Lucy. And 
here begins the more serious part of the story. After a brief honey- 
moon, Richard, urged by Adrian Harley, the family diplomatist, and 
by his wife herself (who thinks she sees the policy of it), leaves his 
pretty bride in the Isle of Wight, and returns to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion with his father, who will have none of him for a time, his dignity 
being offended ; and so Richard remains for some time exposed to the 
temptation of London. Here he falls in with a dangerous woman, a 
temptress and an enchantress, and his education having unfitted him for 
combating the wiles of such women, this promising youth, fresh from 
the side of apureand beautiful wife, falls—falls miserably—to arouged, 
champagne-drinking Paphian. The scenes which relate to this 
catastrophe are dwelt upon by Mr. Meredith with too much minute- 
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ness; and, indeed, in many parts of his peut he beteayee a Snitiinns 
for gloating over what had better be only hinted at, which is far 
from being in good taste. 

After the fall comes remorse, and Richard Feverel is sufficiently 
ashamed of himself to avoid his innocent wife. She, by the good 
offices of friends, becomes reconciled to Sir Austin whilst he is away. 
The woman with whom he has sinned becomes in all respects his per- 
dition. Happening to hear that the nobleman whom she had deserted 
on his account, had been paying attentions to his wife, he forthwith 
challenges him; and, after an interview with his wife, he meets him 
upon the field, and receives a severe wound. This kills poor Lucy ; 
but the last chapter leaves us in hopes that sinner, 
survive. 

It is impossible to deny that this work has a great deal of vigour 
about it ; but whether that vigour be applied to a proper purpose is 
another question. With the broad principle-that a wo ridly. education 
is best fora worldly career we agree; but that scarcely required 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” for its proof. Mr. Meredith is a 
man who has evidently = much and deeply; but there are 
many passages in his book which lead us to believe that his mind i 
none of the purest. To some extent, therefore, he disproves his own 
lesson, that much knowledge of the world is good for the purity of _ 
soul. His work is cert: tinly meat for strong men rather than food fi 
babes. Perhaps the greatest objection to be urged against this cer- 
tainly very clever book is the tendency which its author exhibits to 
run into balderdash. The incidents upon which the following scene 
is based may perhaps be natural lowes yet it must be confe 'ssed that 
the language chosen for their expression is decidedly hyperbolical : 

The tide of colour has ebbed from the upper-sky. In the West the 
sunken fire draws back ; — 1 the stars leap forth, and tremble, and retire 
the advancing moon, who slips the silver train of cloud from her 
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with her foot upon the pine-tops, surveys Heaven. ‘Lucy, did you never 
dream of meeting me? ”—*‘O Richard! yes; for I remembered you.”—“ Lucy! 
and did you pray that we mig]! it meet ?”—“ ] did!” Young as when she look 


upon the Lovers in Para: lise, the Fair Immortal 
her, it is not Night but veiled Day. Full half the “sky is flush 2d. Not Dark- 
ness; not Day: the Nuptials of the twain, “ — own! my own for ever! 
You are pledged to me? Whisper!” He rs the delicious music. ‘And 
you are mine?” A soft beam travels to the yl overt under the pine-wood 
where they sit, and for answer a as her eyes: turned to him an instant, timidly 
fluttering: over the depths of h nd then downcast; for through her eyes her 
soul is naked to him. “ L ee ! a bride! my life!” The night-jar spins his 
dark monotony on the branch of the pine. The soft beam travels round them, 
and listens to their hearts. Their lips are locked. Pipe no more, Love, for a 
time! Pipe as you will you cannot express oe first kiss: nothing of its 
sweetness, and of its sacredness nothing. St. Cecilia up al ft, before the silver 
organ-pipes of Paradise, pressing fingers upon all the notes of which Love is but 
one, from her you may hear it. So, Love is silent. Out in the world there, on 
the skirts of the woodland, the self-satisfied shee p-boy delive rs a last complacent 
squint down the length of his penny-whistle, and, with a flourish correspondingly 
wry-faced, he also marches into silence, hailed by supper. The woods are still. 
— heard but the night-jar spinning on the pine-branch, circled by moon- 
ight. 


In his attempts to be humorous, though certainly sometimes 
cessful (as in the grave scraps of conversation of the wise youth 
Adrian Harley), Mr. Meredith is equally apt to run into extremes. We 
do not believe, for exa umple, that any butler ever existed of 
pedantry the following can be taken for a fair 2 


ir specimen : 

“Pardon me, Mr. Adrian,”’ Berry doubled his jes to explain. ‘ Pardon 
me, sir. Acting recipient of special injunctions, | was not a free agent.” 
Adrian tacitly acknowledged the choiceness of the phraseology, and asked if he 
had seen Benson. “I have enjoyed an interview with Mr. Benson, sir.”—‘ I 
dare say you did enjoy it, Berry ! Berry protested: ‘“ On my honour, sir! 
From the plenitude of health and spirits, I regarded Mr. Benson with profound 
—a—profound—” a word fine enough for his emotion seemed wanting. ‘* Mr. 
Richard have shattered his ganglions, sir." —‘* His what?” Adrian asked. 
corrected the casual error: ‘I should say, his idioshincrazy, sir.” Accentuate 
the fourth, not the fifth, syllable, Berry.” —‘ Exactly, sir. “His idihoshincrazy. 
I may have my own retrospections against Mr. Benson; but, hem! as homo,” 

—and Berry ventured a familiar smile as he joined Adrian on classical ground ; 
“as homo, sir, I am concerned.” 


journeys onward. Fronting 


suc- 


whos e 


Berry 


The same tendency to exaggeration displays itself constantly. We 
doubt whether there are many young ladies in the habit of using 


Rotten-row who are desirous of ‘riding their ponies stride-ways,” 
nor that ladies of fashion smoke privately to such an extent as to 
inspire their daughters with rise. 
To sum up, we are of opinion that this work has great 
great defects, and we believe that these are very evenly 


an ambition to do likew 
merits and 
balanced. 
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Io in Egypt, and other Pocms. By Racuarp GARNETT, 
Bell and Ds aldy. 

Footprints between Two Worlds, and other Poems. By P 
London: Bell and Daldy. : 

Job : a Dramatic Poem. By Ex 
Longman and Co. 

The Three Wakings ; Hymns and Songs. 
‘“‘The Voice of Christian Life in Song,” 
and Co. ' 

BOUT TWELVE MONTHS AGO there appeared a volume 
of lyrics, entitled ‘“‘ Primula,” but bearing no author’s name. 

It is now acknowledged that the aforesaid poetic effusion was the 

composition of Mr. Richard Garnett, who holds, we believe, a situation 

in the library of the British Museum. It must be gratifying to Mr. 

Garnett to know that we received “ Primula with warm and eager 

praise, without the faintest idea of the name or position of the author. 


London: 


ATRICK SCOTT. 


»WARD Henry Pemper, M.A. London: 


with sy the Author of 
London: Nisbet 


Ac, 


insistence 
It was enough that we found it shining like ‘ta thing of beauty” amid 

» heap of versified rubbish. “Io in Egypt, and other > came 
to us, therefore, with the best of all recommendation—a recommenda- 
tion which leans for support on something like reputation. 
Mr. Garnett has by latest poems established a clear title to the 
name of poet. The two books of the season which have touched the 
finest chords of that inherent music which slumbers in the lyre ready 
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us 


to leap forth at the com mand of the first magician, are “ The 
Wanderer,” by Owen Meredith, and “Io in Egypt,” by Mr 
Garnett. The latter, in our opinion, is the most manly, healthy, 
and sinewy. We have already given our meed of praise to 
“The Wanderer;” but we cannot forget that while the poet’s feet 


were among the flowers his hea 1 was often lost in the region of cloud 















and dream. He leant, even with a womanish frailty, upon the shoulder 
uf sorrow, and seemed ever surprised that the prop was too feeble to 
support him. One would have thought that expert » had taught a 
safer lesson. It is not thus with Mr. Garnett. [lis poems have firm- 
ness, without a single touch of ** moody madness.” [n luxuriance and 
richness he reminds us of the older poets, especially those who 
flourished from Spenser to the vin » of Shaksp re. Wh ; in modern 
I 
poetry is there finer than “‘ Melusina” and ** Musidora ? Here are 
tw ) poo 509 which many minstrels would have rail red into the 
thin tissue of a bulky volume. Whatin Mr. Garnett strikes us next 
to his perfect de scription is his perfect finish Reading one of his best 
i . . . 
poems : an "d gazing on a Sf le i of sel ture is almost a similar 
; : : mage 
act ‘Toi in Ex £yl i Was evidently 1n nde 1 to oive sounding tille 
tothe volume. It Brats but two leaves in a book containing more 
than a hundred and fifty pages, but we do not forget that perfection is 
ota litt le thi ing. _ lo” is truly a m: ont icent poem After s 
speaki *“* Musi ” it is but justice to g t here 
A - J < 
MUSIDORA, 
It pour’d int 1 artificial grot 
With lazuli, and jet, and almandine, 
And cre: amy marble lin and round the spot, 
l rougi their mask of green, 
a goiden blot 
ers Here between 
ntly came she, 


s a pearl may be 


bv the fi 





r mantle 
her easy bodi 


And now is WaneeS s 
Now the dim-dawning moon her bre 

Now by her unloop d locks it is ‘ef aced 
Like snow by sunbeams ; tremblingly she pries 

A moment round, the next with blushing haste 
Hurries into the wave, whose plashing din, 
Stammers its triumph at her plunging in. 


ast espies 























lranced in « itic langour, like 
rhat fain into t sun when g 
The worl ly ight; as damask 
In si] ver ak SO CASE lin gles i 
She rests; her bosom heaving regular, 
rhe bath with countless rip pling lines engraves. 
Around her straying hand the r swirls 
And her drench’d hair is hea ith its pearls 
Nothing but = erlous necessity compels us to be > bri f when we 
have such a book to excite reflection * Foot; s between Two 
Worlds.” This poem is really and truly a brilli ant ¢ euainalan of 
life in some of its ease social developments, and the life which is 
hereafter. We may look far before we find a man who more sue- 
© : : te 
cessfully than Mr. Scott combines boldness of thought perfect 
rac ility ‘of rhytht id rhyme. It is no easy th to weave philos i= 
> . *_ ) . P ” 1 al 
phy or metaphysics into the web of poetry so as to make the growth 


of both seem perfectly natural. Where one would succeed in this a 









hundred would fail; but Mr. Scott must undoubtedly be ranked 
among the successful. 

It Ww uld be imp ssible h t lance at the the touched 
upon, since they are so numerous—themes which, for th most part, 
will only serve to agitate, not to settle argument, stretching as they 
do from the Eleusinian mysteries to the vexed question, Whether or 
not beasts have souls. Such a poem ints between Two 
Worlds ” will obviously only suit ] Readers who, like 
summer butterflies, are always in searcl flowers of poetry 
will find little attraction here, and yet it is precis ly ch persons who 
should read this poem. ‘To the h ight of the argument they may 
never soar, but they could n r irac ter nd 


yt but gain stability of cl 
breadth of idea by perusal of a poem so thoroughly th ughtful 


and suggestive. 





The object of Mr. Pember’s work, “ Job,” is ¢ ertainly to celebrate 
the triumph of patience and Christian resignation as al stract qui alities 

id not only asappertaining to an ‘ddividaal ; and our first impression 
was that the poet could only do so by putting our own ne nce to the 
severest test. A ‘dramatic poem” is generally another name for 
sounding words and undeveloped thought—a sort of miserable compro- 
mise between action and a suspension ¢ f animal vigour. Chis is not 


but it is a modern condition 
sin its enervating folds the least } 
Pember by a 

b J 


obviously the nature ofa dramatic poem, 
—a condition wl 


hi h i mbr Cc 
fracment of poetry. 


ssible 


We are pleased to state that Mr. 





single effort has reversed the picture. ‘Job, a Dramatic Poem,’ 

ossesses what such a form of composition re ti y possess—a tion modi- 
fied by dignity of thought, over which poeti a ion hangs like a 
golden veil, Apart from ; ll extraneous at id the story of J . and I is 
temptations is told with abounding interest. The manner in which 
the chief character is introduced—we mean the character which most 
directly appeals to our Auman inter e108 es the key-note at once 


without the formality of a preambl Satan is exulting to Michael of 
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his Protean tricks—tricks quite as successful now in Mayfair, and | 


more perhaps, than ever they were in the land of Uz: 

Nay, I have worn thy image, and come down 

With such a blissful stir of winnowing plumes 

Into the souls of men, that they have dream'd 

An angel's pinions flutter’d them, not mine 
The devil may be excused for such vanity, but Michael speedily shows 
the fallen seraph how low he has really fallen. Says Michael : 

Yet there be souls 

Whom, whatsoe’er thy presentation were 

Of either, thou could’st not subdue to kiss 

Thy palm tho’ it rained blessing like the dew. 
Mark the confidence and exultation of Satan, and the sudden yet 
skilful opening of the real business of the poem, in the single excla- 
mation— 

Produce him, Michael ! 

Our readers must peruse the poem to trace the dramatic proprieties 
of the story, but we should like to reproduce one or two brief passages 
in order to show the rich vein of poetry which constantly gleams 
forth. It is the vesper time of sacrifice, and Job in his chamber 
meditates : 






It is the hour of sacrifice and sunset— 

I'he pause of Nature ere she cal! up night 
Day’s mingled vigour, drowsiness, and growth, 
Steep or disturb no longer; but the Earth, 
Wakeful and still, awaiting her repose, 

Lies in a golden leisure, and looks up 

With contemplative aspect unto Heaven. 

As another illustration take the story of the messenger who informs 

Job how his “sheep were in the lawns,” and how they were destroyed: 
We cut for pasture through th’ acacian groves, 
rhat gird the river Astan ; "twas mid-day ; 
Bright sun and breathless air; when on our ears 
There leapt a causeless thunder ; the trees trembled 
From root to crest, as with a mighty fear ; 
And in and out among the smarting herbage 
Methought the lightnings slid like knives of fire 

Assuredly the above passages show the presence of rare beauty and 
powerful use of similitude and metaphor. When comes the crowning 
sorrow of Job, when his dead children are brought home to his door, 
he exclaims to the bearers : 

Bear them in! 
Or grief will force these fingers to their pall, 
And I shall lookonthem. J would not mar 
My memory of their beauty. 

This is no new idea, but it is one well worthy of reflection. It is a 
repetition of an idea which Goethe in a great measure carried into 
ama since he refused to see the dead bodies of his dearest friends 
est he should destroy that impress of living beauty which was mirrored 
on his soul. We hope we have said enough of Mr. Pember's book 
to insure it « cordial reception. 

A very delightful volume of poems is that entitled “‘ The Three 
Wakings.” The pulse of poetic beauty throbs among its pages. It 
enforces, which is no slight recommendation, the old and _ heroic 
watchword—* duty.” The author understands too much of the 
requirements of Christian life, ‘*to sit by the wall and rust apart,” 
as Leigh Hunt has somewhere written. He combats in lusty, lustrous 
poetry that idea which ‘‘ makes cowards of us all,” in other words, 
that enervating process which consists in constantly turning back and 
sighing for ‘*the good old times.” Not so would our author have 
us act: 

Only the present hour has life 
rhe home of work, the field of strife 
Choose not thy bride among the dead, 
But press the Present to thy breast ; 
In her thy soul shall find its bread, 
Thy mind its sphere, thy heart its rest 
And again : 
Sigh not for simple days of old, 
‘The child-like days of love and trust ; 
‘here never was an age of gold, 
And faith makes gold of all earth's dust 

The truth this little volume contains would be a safe passport to 
favour, but better still when to this truth the author brings lyrical 
ability of a high order. 

HARRIETTE BROWNE’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
Harriette Browne's School-days: a Tale. 

and Co. pp. 303. 
ig, yg Pheer ene rete THE DIFFERENT WAY in which 
4 Master Thomas Brown and Miss Harriette spell their surnames, 
we can scarcely suppose that they are not relatives; at all events we 
are tolerably sure that the success with which Master Tom told the 
tale of his boyish days has induted the young lady to follow in his 
wake and disclose the arcana of a girl’s school-world. Not that she 
tells her story—or rather allows it to be told—altogether in the 
pleasant way of the old Rugbeian. She herself has considerably too 
much of the angelico-feminine about her to suit our taste ; and though 
it may be quite allowable, when inditing a sonnet to our mistress’s 
eyes, to call her (when the rhyme allows) an angel, we could almost 
wish that the authoress had chosen some more mundane specimen of 
female humanity to write about than the very pretty, good-natured, 
milk-and-water Miss Harriette Browne. Dr. Arnold, too, is a far 
more interesting personage to deal with than the stiff, angular Mrs. 
Durett, or the good-natured, crotchety Miss Plattford, with her 
new theories of teaching. On the whole, we are almost inclined to 
wonder why young ladies should go through a different curriculum 
from their brothers; and yet so greatly resemble them. It is 
not so much because in one case toffy and apples issue from 
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breeches pockets and in the other (an improvement we 
admit) from black reticules; it is not because young ladies 
occasionally arrange stolen midnight picnics; and wax joyous 
over stale tarts and ginger-beer, as well as their male compeers, that 
we trace so close a resemblance between the two sexes at school. Let 
us substitute music and the backboard for algebra and the cricket- 
bat, and we may have a tolerably correct parallel. The little miss of 
twelve years stands in quite as much awe of the manual correction 
of some demure sylphide of sweet seventeen as does a fourth-form 
boy of the stalwart arm of some sixth-form monitor. The ready wit 
and happy versatility of some feminine arch-linguist can forge as 
meet a sobriquet for some dowdy or eccentric schoolmate as was ever 
elaborated by a boyish genius of nomenclature against his luckless 
rival. Years afterwards stout Mrs. Green, though a clean and 
comely matron, will haply only flash across the minds of her former 
school-companions by the recollection of some pithy epithet comme- 
morative of her early dislike to water or fondness for sour apples ; 
and this though the said Mrs. Green may long ago have discovered 
that cleanliness is next to godliness, and dislike apples in their 
most alluring guise. Indeed, young people, especially when sharpened 
by the contact of their contemporaries in a public school, hit with one 
happy flash of genius the weaknesses of 2 companion much more aptly 
than does the elaborate wit of some public speaker those of some 
rival, political or otherwise. We scarcely know, again, which are most 
ready, young ladies or young gentlemen, to measure a thing chiefly by 
their own views of the personal character of its author. No evidence is 
persuasive with them against the influence of some person in authority, 
supposing that that person has won their affections. There is 
one advantage, and that, it must be admitted, an immense one, 
which boys have over their feminine sisterhood, viz., the power, 
or rather the privilege, of taking proper exercise. The dull walk in 
pairs under the Gorgon eye of some acrid spinster, with perhaps a 
tine attached to looking at any errant male under thirty, cannot be 
compared to the cricket match or the boat race in which if the master 
shares, he is regarded as an equal, and not as a kill-joy. The back- 
board and inspected calisthenics of a school-room or confined garden 
are poor substitutes for the racket-court or the stroll though out of 
bounds ; and hence, perhaps, it is that young ladies, if we may trust 
the authoress of the volume before us, often find time to bestow smiles 
and even Dillet-douxr upon any fascinating male at the shortest 
acquaintance. Probably every boy has been in love a dozen times 
during his school career; but it is an honest, hearty love for some 
pretty cousin or acquaintance of his sisters. Handling the bat, how- 
ever, takes the place of billet-doux sending ; and by the time that our 
young swain has won his seventh match at cricket, or fitted himself for 
a successful boat-race, he is quite heartwhole until he sees his charmer 
again, or some still more fascinating fair. Every one knows, too, how 
different are the under masters in a public school from the ill-paid 
drudges who profess to teach all feminine accomplishments for salaries 
that a good cook or well-calved footman would not jump at. The 
advantage on the side of Master Tom Brown as compared with 


Miss Harriette is unspeakably great: in the same _propor- 
tion, indeed, as an educated gentleman whose circumstances 


preclude the necessity of meanness, is superior to the ignorant 
sciolist whose poverty forces her to muke a mendacious pro- 
fession of knowing all the arts and sciences, and who has but one 
mental excuse for all her undiscovered shortcomings, viz., the necessity 
of living. We are not very warm advocates of pugilistic encounters, 
but we think, perhaps, that the fair stand-up fight between two well- 
matched boys, which terminates in a bloody nose and a hearty shake 
of the hand, is preferable to the following state of things: 

It may be worthy of remark, that there is never any acknowledged animosity 

among girls, or any open warfare, such as exists in boys’ schools, where, when 
they are angered, or are ill-used, they bestow liberally on each other a few 
amiable and well-chosen epithets, and, with the addition of a few hard thumps, 
succeed in relieving themselves of their superfluity of irascible fluid, and are good 
friends again as soon as the scuffle is over. But here any little feeling of resent- 
ment ferments silently, and lasts a very considerable time. With school-girls 
all is seeming smile and sunshine, and they will look sweetly on their adversary 
while they are, in cold blood, stabbing her with taunts and jeers, and cutting 
her smali portion of love into mince-meat, and then intersperse the whole dis- 
course with several mes chéres, or my dears, giving this epithet a peculiar warmth 
proportioned to the altitude of their spite at the time. So that ma chere not 
unfrequently is equivalent, in the terse language of the classical student, to—-— 
most shocking words. On one occasion a young lady, who was all candour and 
honesty herself, finding that she was exposed at school to this species of warfare, 
was greatly delighted one day, after baving given some trifling cause of offence 
to one of her companions, on being called in return, with some vehemence, a 
‘‘ grande nasty béte.” Indeed, her ecstacy ran so high at hearing so open a 
confession of feeling, and in meeting with a spirit so congenial with her own, 
that she folded her in her arms, and declared that she should be the only friend 
she would select among all her schoolfellows. 
Still, we are not recommending that young ladies should become 
Bellonas; and we should like to see even the hard thumps and well- 
chosen epithets entirely dispensed with amongst our modern Eves. 
We believe it is only in commercial academies, filled with twenty- 
pound-a-year boy-boarders under twelve, that there is an acknow- 
ledged formula in which all letters must run. As to young ladies, if 
they will persist in writing billet-doux, we supposed their letters must 
be submitted to revision; and that, duly regarding the index expurga- 
torius, they must make up their vacuity of news by amiable references 
to the improvement of their preceptress’s cold—if such an epistolary 
godsend should have taken place—and allusions to their swift progress 
in knowledge, and the forthcoming vacation. 
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The little volume before us is really well worth reading, and we 
could scarcely wish for a pleasanter companion in this genial month 
when we may possibly meet with many an emancipated school-miss at 
the sea side and elsewhere. 








AN ECCENTRIC TRAVELLER. 
Dissolving Views. By Count M. G. pe Wezere. London: A. W. 
Bennett ; James Ridgway. pp. 224. 

“FIXOO INDULGENT FRIENDS” have, in our humble opinion, 

persuaded Count de Wezele to do a foolish thing in publishing 
this book. Making all due allowance for the fact that these pages 
were written by a foreigner, we are yet of opinion that they are utterly 
unworthy of publication, though dedicated (we suppose by permission ) 
to a baronet of the United Kingdom. The author himself, indeed, 
seems to have had some suspicion that his literary workmanship was 
decidedly open to criticism, though perhaps he will find consolation 
by including us among ‘“‘ the sceptics for whose amusement he did not 
dip his pen into the recesses of a stricken heart.” A fifth-rate guide- 
book and the worst novel from the Minerva press would easily furnish 
matter to any person who wished to write a companion volume to the 
one before us. In September, 184—, the author left Kénigsberg for 
England, after his aged grandsire had bestowed his benediction on the 
journey. The reason for this visit was rather indefinite, viz., because 
the writer “ wished to measure his strength with those most patient 
men, the sons of Albion ;” and perhaps not anticipating an over-easy 
ane, he modestly informs us that he had long been preparing 
himself in moral and physical strength for that purpose. It was 


for this, too, that he resigned some (to us) mystic “charms of 


life,” and strengthened his resolution by calling to mind “the 
triumphs of his youth,” about which we can give no information. 
Behold, then, our gallant athlete; morally a Joseph Andrews, phy- 
sically an English prize-fighter, prepared to measure himself with the 
patient sons of Albion. Ulysses-like, however, our traveller is not 
destined to behold without some reverses the chalky cliffs of the 
Ithaca that he came to visit and conquer. He has his metaphorical 
Calypso and Circe to detain him. At Dantsic he will receive good 
advice and a barrel of apples from the son of the English consul. 
Soon the good ship Zephyr, freighted with the Count and his 
apples, sets out from thence with a favourable breeze ; but, despite 
his physical training and the perusal of Byron, our voyager suffers 
from sea-sickness, which he only endures by feeding on his apples. 
For descriptions of the island of Bornholm, Copenhagen, &c., we 
would rather refer to the guide-book than to our Byronic traveller. 
Hear our mystic meditating in Copenhagen : 

My soul sought for harmony; she found it; fur, leaving the church, where I 

had seen the risen from the dead, I met a funeral. Let us accompany the corpse 
of this unknown fellow-man to the cemetery. I am not afraid of the idea of 
death and eternity. : 
And, to prove this, our traveller gives us several pages from the 
guide-book about Thorwaldsen; and a new edition of the battle of 
Copenhagen, in which he clearly shows that Nelson and the patient 
men of Albion were in reality conquered. The next chapters are 
taken also from the same guide-book, interspersed with remarks, 
original, if not very correct, from the Count. For instance, Tycho 
Brahe takes leave of his ungrateful country in these touching words : 
‘Dania quid merni? quo te, mea patria, lacsi usque adeo, ut rebus 
Sis minus acqua meis.” Had not the Count hinted that the study of 
Latin had formed part of his preparation for competing with the sons 
of Albion, we should scarcely have noticed the above; we trust the 
other part of his training was more perfect. By reading ‘“ merui,” 
‘* Jaesi,” and ‘‘ equa” we make Tycho Brahe talk sense, if not good 
Latin. We can, however, easily pardon Tycho’s Latinity when we 
find (p. 60) that the Romans in the time of Tarquinius Superbus 
spoke their own language nearly as incorrectly. At Helsingoer our 
sentimental traveller visits the tomb of Hamlet, and there he beholdsa 
bright vision : 

Slightly reclining against a rock, stood the tall, graceful figure of a fair 
young woman ; exuberant tresses shaded a face pale as alabaster, the large blue 
eyes were fringed with long lashes, on which trembled a pendant tear like a 
drop of pearly dew; in her hand she held a garland of immortelles. . . . My 
craving heart, my thirsty soul, had now found an object wortby of its entire 
homage. Angel! you shall be my ideal, whether you accept or disdain my 
adoration ; whether you compassionate my torments, or take pleasure in them. 
You cannot forbid your image to gild my dreams, your voice to surround me 
with the music of the spheres, whether you smile propitiously upon my suit or 
chill me with your frown ; you cannot choose but be my goddess, the object of 
my heart’s devotion! my Ophelia, the platonic-loved one of Hamlet. 

Passing over two mysterious pilots, two eccentric captains, a 
clergyman with two daughters, lovely and very much inclined to fall 
in love with the Count, we get away from Copenhagen and arrive in 
the Cattegat. Calm breezes conduct the vessel to Leith harbour ; 
when a storm suddenly arises, and carries the Count and his com- 
panions out to sea for some days; but at length he arrives in the 
Thames, and addresses an apostrophe to the ‘daughters of Albion,” 
as seen from the decks of the “ pleasure steamers.” The Count says 
to them, ‘‘I confess that since I have seen you the pleasures of civi- 
lised life have cast their spell around me, and little, in comparison, 
have I pined for the wild scenes of nature.” The Count has a pathetic 
parting with his captain, who, in words that might seem fulsome to 
commonplace readers, informs his passenger that he is a considerable 
umprovement on the Admirable Crichton. The Count calls for 
claret, and adjures the captain, ‘‘ pale with emotion,” to forget his 
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name, and ‘return to the great ocean ;” for himself, not pleasure, but 
great suffering is in store : 

Englishmen freeze me with their cold ideas about the value of a man, and 

Englishwomen attract me immensely with their sentimental notions, and f 
anticipate the sufferings of a Tantalus. 
The Count having drowned his tears in claret, takes a cab and drives 
off to the West End. The day after his arrival he sallies forth and 
meets with the sentimental Engtishwoman to whom he had previously 
in Copenhagen proffered his entire homage. This young lady at once 
conducts him to Stoke Newington Cemetery, and shows him a ready- 
made grave which she purposes soon to occupy. The Count comfor 
her : 

“Tf indeed you are not an angel,” said I, at length, giving utterance rather 

to my fancy than my thoughts, “if really you are not an angel, you are destined 
some day to become one; to leave this world so young, so beautiful, so pure 
without even the remembrance of an evil thought,—this must give you, while 
still on earth, a foretaste of heavenly pleasures.” 
The Count concludes with an apostrophe to Ocean, Scotland, and the 
shade of Hamlet, as well as to the living proprietress of the tomb in 
Stoke Newington Cemetery, and proceeds to inform the green banks of 
the Thames that he intends to lay down his head upon them when the 
troubles of time are past. Of this book, which bears the name of 
Irish and Scotch, as well as of London publishers, we can only say 
that it is nearly the most unmitigated nonsense that we have ever 
tried to read; and is not much enlivened by the marvellous self- 
conceit of our travelling Count. 


ts 


LA QUESTION ROMAINE. 
The Roman Question. By E. Asout. ‘Translated from the French 
by H.C. Coare. London: W. Jefis. 1859. pp. 305. 


fog et ABOUT is, what in England would be termed, an 
4 “advanced liberal.” He hears with his own ears, and sees with 


his own eyes, but he cannot always speak in his own tongue. He is 
known in France as a clever, lively, and epigrammatie writer, and his 
articles on the Roman States, when they first appeared in the Montteur, 
were read with avidity. It was evident, however, that to some extent 
he was toncue-tied. He had something to say which the columns of 
the journal of the Empire would not allow him to express. He halted 
He had been to Rome; and on his return from the 
Seine he told more truth about the Pope, and the 


i 


in his speech, 
Tiber to the 
government of the Pope, and how people suffer under the pontifical 
régime, than it was agreeable for certain ears to hear. His papers 
came to rather an abrupt termination, And yet what he did write, or 
rather that portion of what he had written which was allowed to 
appear, answered two purposes. He greatly annoyed the powerful 
party known as ultra-Montanists, and he afforded the French govern- 
ment a pretext for remonstrance in the Roman States. He did not 
republish his letters in Paris, but in Brussels. He did not republish 
his letters in the city where they gave him a literary reputation, And 
why? He says: “If Ihave sought a publisher in Brussels while I 
had an excellent one in Paris, it is not because I feel any alarm on 
the score of the regulations of our press, or the severity of our tri- 
bunals. But as the Pope has a long arm, which might reach me in 
France, I have gone alittle out of the way to tell him the plain truths 
contained in these pages.” This excuse for publishing in Brussels is 
more flattering to the power of his holiness than flattering to the 
paternal care of the Empire. The truth Paris, then, cannot be 
proclaimed from the house-top upon which the swallows Sit, 
the Pope has a long arm. Let that pass. 

The title of the book is not very promising. It reads like that ofa 
brochure which is to be all about politics, and yet who ventures to 
read it will be agreeably disappointed in its various interesting gossip. 
The holy city, indeed, and the indwellers of the city, are treated of 
very much as we should treat of Little Britain or Rag Fair. But 
under this radiant mask, under this flippancy, as the men of the 
Univers term it, there are many stern truths told to which we do 
ourselves no harm to listen. Indeed, to understand the modern 
Roman this little work should, with all its levity and jocularity, be 
well read and pondered. The translator has done his task as well as 
possible. He has entered heartily into his original, and the reader 
will soon understand why the writer desired to be beyond the reach of 
the “long arm of the “Pope.” As a specimen of the book, and to 
show how the translator has done his work, we extract a few lines 
descriptive of the birthplace of Cardinal Antonelli, the present Pope’s 
Minister of State: 

He was born in a den of thieves. His native place, Sonnino, is more cele- 
brated in the history of crime than all Arcadia in the annals of virtue. This 
nest of vultures was hidden in the southern mountains towards the Neapolitan 
frontier. Roads, impracticable to mounted dragoons, winding through brakes 
and thickets; forests, impenetrable to the stranger; deep ravines and gloomy 
caverns, all combined to form a most desirable landscape, for the convenience of 
crime. The houses of Sonnino, old, ill-built, flung pell-mell one upon the other, 
and almost uninhabitable by human beings, were, in point of fact, little else 
than depots of pillage and magazinesof rapine. The population, alert and vigorous, 
had for many years practised armed robbery and depredation, and gained its 
livelihood at the point of the carbine. New-born infants inhaled contempt of 
the law with the mountain air, and drew in the love of others’ goods with their 
mothers’ milk. Almost as soon as they could walk they assumed the cioccte, or 
mocassins of untanned leather, with which they learned to run fearlessly along 
the edge of the giddiest mountain precipices. When they had acquired the art 
of pursuing and escaping, of taking without being taken, the knowledge of the 
different coins, the arithmetic of the distribution of booty, and the principles of 
the rights of nations as they are practised among the Apaches or Comanches, 
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their education was deemed complete. They required no teaching to learn how to 
apply the spoil, and to satisfy their passions in the hour of victory. In the year 
of grace 1806, this sensual, brutal, impious, superstitious, ignorant, and cunning 
race endowed Italy with a little mountaineer, known as Giacomo Antonelli. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 

Inguiry into the Original La gu 1gé of St. Matthew's Gospel ; with relative 
Diseus a the L t wguage f Pale stine in the time of Christ, and on the 
Origin of the Gospels. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Roperts, M.A., &c. 
London ; Bagster and Sons. 

G REAT PAINS are taken in this work to combat the opinion now 
J generally prevailing among the critics of the New Testament with 

respect to the original language of St. Matthew’s Gospel, viz., that it was 

written in a dialect, or corrupt form, of the Hebrew, usually called 

Arameap or Syro-Chaldaic, from which was made the Greek version that 

accompanies the other three Gospels. The principal advocates for this 

view are Grotius, Walton, Mill, Michaelis, Marsh, Eichhorn, Campbell, 

Davidson, Tregelles, and Cureton. There are names, it must be owned, 

of great weight in favour of the exactly opposite hypothesis, namely, 

that the original of St. Matthew’s Gospel was Greek, as Erasmus, Calvin, 

Lightfoot, Wetstein, Hug, De Wette, and Stuart ; while some few as 

Guerike, Olshausen, Thiersch, Horne, and Lee, contend that there were 

two originals, one in Hebrew and the other in Greek, but both from the 

pen of St. Matthew. The force of numbers, however, as well as the 
weight of authority, is decidedly in favour of the Hebrew original ; 


SiOns ¢ 


whence it is, perhaps, that its most recent advocates speak of it 
as a thing no longer to be controverted. Thus Mr, Greswell 
declares that “no matter of fact which rests upon the faith 
of testimony can be considered certain if this be not so;” and Dr. 


Tregelles observes that “in his judgment all testimony is in favour of a 
Hebrew original of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and of that only.” Another of 
their number, Dr. Cureton, observes: ‘It will be seen that I have assumed 
that his Gospel was originally written in the Hebrew dialect generally 
spoken by the Jews in Palestine, at the time when the events took place 
of which it furnishes the narrative. I have done this upon the conviction 
that no fact relating to the history of the Gospels is more fully and satis- 
factorily established.” Mr. Roberts, however, far from joining in this 
opinion, considers that all the weight of evidence is in favour of the Greek 
original. The Greek language, he contends, ever since the occupation of 
Palestine by Antiochus Epiphanes, had taken root in Judea; it was the 
language par excellence of the Roman Empire; and it was particularly 
fostered by Herod the Great, who encouraged Greek artists and artisans 
in Jerusalem, and founded several Greek colonies in Judea, Moreover, 
there had been, ever since the time of Alexander the Great, a continuous 
emigration of Jews from Palestine to Greece, as there was of Greeks to 
Palestine; but the Jews, wherever they were, had it for a custom to 
repair once a year to Jerusalem; and as Greek was the only language 
they could speak, such annual intercourse must have tended still further 
to encourage the use of the Greek language. Again, why suppose that 
St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew any more than St. Peter and St. James, or 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews? After much more argument 
to prove that Greek was the generally spoken language, the writer comes 
to his own hypothesis, which is this, that “the Lord Jesus Christ 
spoke in Greek, and the Evangelists independently narrated His 
actions and reported His discourses in the same language which He 
had himself employed.” In this way we can account for the wonderful 
verbal coincidene s in the reports given by the first three Evangelists of 
our Lord’s spoken words. In the narrative portions there is no such 
striking coincidence. In those, each writer expresses himself in terms 
peculiarly his own; and it is only from their having been so much asso- 
ciated with each other that the three writers sometimes use the same 
words, or very nearly so, in describing any cireumstance or event. As to 
any traces that the Gospel of St. Matthew bears of being a translation, 
the writer will not for a moment admit that such can be found. And as 
for Dr. Tregelles’s dilemma, namely, that we have as much reason to 
believe he wrote in Hebrew as we have for believing that he wrote the 
Gospel in question at all, since we have both statements on the same 
evilence, Our author is not disposed to accept it, “holding himself at 
perfect liberty to use the statements of the fathers just as we do those 
of other ancient writers. We may and must discard all that we find in 
them which can be proved inconsistent with other known facts ; and yet, 
at the same time, we may gratefully make use of them as positive wit- 
nesses to what there is otherwise no ground to question. No reason can 
be alleged why we should refuse to accept the statement of Papias, that 
St. Matthew was the writer of a Gospel. And we surely receive his testi- 
mony to that fact without being compelled also to believe on his 
authority that the Gospel in question was written in Hebrew.” We quite 
agree with the writer in regarding Dr. Tregelles’s argument as one of the 
* which must not be allowed for a moment to sway us 
in deciding the question. And for the rest, we think that Mr. Roberts 
has made out a very strong case in favour of the Greek original. It is 
altogether unfair of him, however, to strive to make Dr. Cureton respon- 
sible for the opinions ¢ by a reviewer of his Svriac Gospels ; 
neither do we at all join with him in apprehending any pernicious results 
from Dr. Cureton’s learned labours. 
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} Beauties of the French and Spanish Languages. 
By M. pe Morentin. (Triibner a ) pp. 37.—We scarcely under- 
stand who are the students alluded to by Mr. Elwes, as wishing to fuse 
all idioms into one heavy mass, and pompously style it a universal lan- 
guage. We suppose that they must, at least in England, be represented 
by the Phonetic Nuz, or rather its ghost, seeing that that eccentric periodi- 
cal is now defunct. We have in this little tract a most interesting com- 
parison between the French and Spanish lauguages, in which the writer, 
naturally perhaps, advocates the pre-eminence of his native tongue. He 
also awards it the palm over Italian, and we shall not attempt now to 
dispute his conclusions. Spanish is not, perhaps, the language of con- 
versation; though any one who has heard an educated Spaniard converse 
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will think that it need not hastily disclaim this honour. There is a sono- 
rous sweetness in Spanish, as well as a copiousness, which makes us not 
unwilling to allow that it may claim the crown of the lingual Queen of 
Beauty. We want, however, no better proof that when a nation degene- 
rates its speech degenerates with it, than the present state of the language 
of Spain. Her near neighbour, France, has all the requisite terms which 
furnish the nomenclature to railroads and merchandise. As Spain has 
few canals or railroads so she has little merchandise, and her language is 
proportionally deficient in all modern mercantile terms. It would be an 
amusing, and, we think, not difficult, study for the philologist to decide 
why the French have three or more words to express “ shepherd,” while 
the Spanish have but one, &c. We can easily see why the latter have but 
one word to express “ hunger,” while the French have at least two; but 
we are almost surprised that the Spaniards have but one word to signify 
a “ negro,”—Cuba alone, we should imagine, might have enabled them to 
double the vocabulary of this word. This is an interesting little pamphlet, 
and well worth the attention of philologists. 

Ancient Mineralogy. By N. F. Moors, LL.D. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. London: Sampson Low and Co.) pp. 250.—We are con- 
siderably surprised that it has required an interval of twenty-four years 
to elicit a second edition of this little volume. Some time ago it would 
have been a perfect godsend to English public schools ; and we can only 
attribute its comparative want of success to the fact, that it was and is 
almost entirely unknown in England. Nor are we aware that even now 
there is any other popular explanation of ancient classical mineralogy. 
In fact, metals, at least among the Greeks, were thought by many 
scholars to be in a similar condition to colours, or trees and shrubs, 
Every forward schoolboy has felt disheartened at not knowing why one 
Greek poet described an object as being green, while the other was equally 
positive that it was blue. Unwilling to suppose that one or other of the 
writers was under the Bacchic influence, he may have puzzled for a little 
while over certain crude theories propounded by modern scholars; but 
generally he left the matter in despair, and gave the, apparently, most 
apt rendering to each individual substantive, not much caring whether, 
on the whole, these renderings harmonised or not. However attentive 
the Greeks were to form, it cannot be gainsaid that they had a very per- 
plexed idea about colours. The modern scholar who can reconcile their 
discordant theories has yet to be found, though we willingly admit that 
Mr. Gladstone, in his “Studies on Homer,” has contributed not a little 
towards the elucidation of the Greek theory of colour. Dr. Daubeny and 
others have given us a fair idea of ancient arboriculture. Henderson is 
not the sole author who has written an elaborate treatise upon the wines 
of antiquity ; and the Greek choruses have called forth an immense 
amount of ingenious criticism as to their numbers and equipments. The 
subject of ancient metals is, in our opinion, a very interesting one ; and 
it has been treated in a very clear and scholarlike way by the author of 
this little volume, who was for some time Professor of Latin and Greek at 
Columbia College. We again repeat our surprise that this book has been 
so long unknown in English schools, and heartily commend the author 
for the clear and succinct way in which he has treated his subject ; and 
trust that his very scholar-like little work will soon attract the notice 
which we think it deserves. 

Divorce: a Sketch. Dedicated to the Matrons of England. By An OLD 
Bacuetor. (A. W. Bennett.) pp. 87.—The earnestness with which 
* An Old Bachelor” treats this momentous subject leads one almost to 
doubt the appropriateness of the pseudonym : we wish we could add that 
we think his logic was equal to his zeal. In the first place, we object 
altogether to that canon of social philosophy which makes the honour of 
auian dependent upon the virtue of a woman; and in the next, we 
maintain that the course which the law sanctions for giving a man his 
remedy against the seducer of his wife is one which is not only permitted 
by the doctrines of Christianity, but is necessary for the peace of society. 
We agree with the author of these pages that prevention is better than 
remedy, and that affection and vigilance are better safeguards than the 
law; but the existence of the crime ascertained, surely the law of the 
land is better than the arbitrament of the sword—a mode of decision 
which but too often gives the verdict in favour of the wrongdoer. As 
this is our opinion, we cannot agree with that of a writer who maintains 
that “those who enter the Divorce Court do so in defiance of the ordi- 
nance of the great Christian legislator, and they leave it as they 
deserve—degraded and disgraced. ‘That court is the tomb of their 
reputation.” ; 

The Complete Latin Prosody of Emanuel Alvarez. A new Translation, to 
which are added Exercises in the Elegiac, Alcaic, and Sapphic Stanzas. 
By James Srewart, M.A. (Dublin: James Duffy.) —Though this little 
volume was originally written by a Jesuit, and revised and corrected by 
Professor Stewart, for the use of the “Catholic University of Ireland,” 
we may state that there is nothing to prevent its admission into the most 
rigidly orthodox Protestant schools. So far as we have examined its 
pages, it appears to us very correct and well calculated to supersede that 
injurious nuisance, the “Gradus ad Parnassum,” in the composition of 
Latin verse. Mr. Stewart has evidently expended considerable labour on 
this little volume; and, unlike too many other grammarians, he not only 
points out most of the eccentricities of Latin prosody, but furnishes clear 
and suggestive reasons as to the origin of these anomalies. 

Tunes for Psalms and Hymns. Edited by Joun Hotuan. (J. H. Parker 
and Son.) pp. 67.—In this collection of psalms Professor Hullah has 
adopted the system of notation long in vogue among the Germans for 
psalm and hymn tunes. Its advantages over the old form of two minims 
toa bar are pointed out ina brief preface. One happy result of this would 
be to accelerate the pace of the music, and so induce “a some- 
what brisker pace, and generally a more animated style of perform- 
ance, than that which is too commonly adopted among us for metrical 
psalmody.” 

The Volunteer’s Hand-book. (Dean and Son.) pp. 108.—Just the book 
for a volunteer rifleman’s knapsack, containing full instructions for all 
kinds of exercise and drill, etiquette and military duties, according to the 
latest regulations in her Majesty's army. Very serviceable, very timely, 
and very cheap. 
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The War in Italy, and all about it. By J.H.Stocqueler. (Henry Lea.) 
pp. 57.—One of these seasonable compilations which have rendered the 
name of Mr. Stocqueler so well known to “the Row.” Were half England 
destroyed by an earthquake or some similar calamity to-morrow, Mr. 
Stocqueler is the man to have his little book and his lecture about it ready 
before anybody else. 

Messrs. Maclure, Macdonald, and Macgregor’s Large Scale Map of the 
Seat of War in Italy. Sheet No. III. (E. Stanford.)—This is traced 
from the Austrian Government map, and is the third of a series, to be 
followed by other sheets as the exigencies of the war demand. It com- 
prises the country between Raggio and Modenaon the south, and Ala and 
the Lago di Garda on the north, and includes that part of the famous 
Austrian quadrilateral which is now the special object of attack by the 
Franco-Sardinian army. 

A Guide to the Town of Berne. By A Cantab. (Longmans.) pp. 60.— 
Is precisely the useful and scholarly little hand-book which its title 
implies. There is an index and a good plan, both capital adjuncts to a 
guide-book. 

Goethe's Faust, with Critical and Explanatory Notes. By G. G. ZER¥¥1, 
Ph.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) — We have Dr. Zerffi's own 
authority for stating that there are already two-and-twenty English trans- 
lations of this extraordinary poem, and it may be that one or two addi- 
tional ones have escaped even his careful search. And yet Dr. Zerffi does 
not conceive that he is carrying ‘owls to Athens,” in publishing just one 
more annotated edition of the “Faust.” Well, perhaps not. It may be 
that, like Shakspere’s plays, Goethe’s great poem is capable of endless 
variations, and affords endless scope for ingenuity in the discovery of 
meanings. Dr. Zerffi’s notes are very numerous, and his preface and 
introduction are both very profound—enough so to satisfy the most zealous 
metaplhysician. 7 

The English, or Viva- Voce Ballot. (Judd and Glass). pp. 18.—A letter 
addressed to Mr. Bright, suggesting a plan for secret voting other than 
the ballot. This plan, which is described as “affording protection to the 
voter, without incurring any of the disadvantages which appertain to the 
Australian or other known methods of voting by ballot,” consists in 
making each voter deliver his vote viva voce to a single poll-clerk, who 
must be “a stranger,” and sworn to secrecy. The obvious difficulty 
which suggests itself is, how to get such clerks in whom every one can 
rely, and whose fidelity can be secured. 

Morgan Le Faye is a play in tive acts, stated on the title-page to be 
“ printed for private circulation,” and, therefore, dues not invite criticism. 

A Woman's Thoughts about Women. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” (Hurst and Blackett.)—A welcome addition to the elegant 
“Standard Library” in progress of being issued by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Blind Bartimeus and his Great Physician. By Professor W. J. Hocr. 
(Edinburgh: Strahan and Co.) pp. 176—We at first imagined that this 
little volume was meant to reconcile the discrepancies of the three 
Evangelists as to the story of the healing of “ Blind Bartimeus.” Pro- 
fessor Hoge, however, disposes of this subject in three or four pages, and 
devotes the other one hundred and seventy to the consideration of the 
miracle itself. We are sorry that as the Professor has noticed the matter 
at all, he has not done so at greater length. We think Mr. Trench’s 
expression “ painful accuracy,” which the Professor lauds, an unfortunate 
one, as it necessarily, from its context, imputes carelessness to one or 
more of the Evangelists. We hope the Professor will not think us hyper- 
critical; half-a-dozen pages would have shown that there is not the 
slightest contradiction in the different accounts given by the three 
Evangelists, although such books as Greg’s “Creed of Christendom ” 
dwell upon the impossibility of reconciling the respective statements. 
The remaining pages of this volume are earnest and eloquent, and deserve 
attentive study. 

On the Influence of Variation of Electric Tension as the Remote Cause of 
Epidemic and other Diseases. By Witt1am Craig. (John Churchill.) 
pp. 436.—This important contribution to epidemiological literature is an 
endeavour to account for endemic and epidemic diseases by other causes 
than those to which they are usually attributed. Some theorists favour 
the pestilential exhalations caused by the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter as the cause of those diseases; others are disposed 
towards the presence of animalcule in the atmosphere; others to the 
spread of fungi; Mr. Craig is inclined to look to the electrical condition 
of the air as the source whence to look for explanation. The treatise 
opens with an admirable chapter in which it is argued with much force 
that electrical power and nervous power are identical ; this done, the 
agencies which operate on the human body to produce diseases are dis- 
cussed in turn ; after which (descending to particulars) certain cases are 
examined in which diseases are shown to have arisen in situations where 
there are no marshes. The chapters which follow this take for their 
argument the variations of electric tension as the cause of cholera, yellow | 
fever, and plague, and, in further support of the argument, it is shown 
that where there are great facilities for evaporation, and consequently a 
considerable and constant variation of electric tension (as on board a ship) 
there is a tendency to pestilential diseases. One of the main conclusions 
sought to be established in this work is thatabstraction of nervous power, 
caused by a low state of electric tension (which may proceed from a 
variety of causes), produces enervation of the capillary system, and in- 
verted action of the bowels—in other words, cholera. This disease pre- 
vails in all countries, but is most frequent and virulent in countries 
within the torrid zone. It is also shown that yellow fever and other 
diseases prevail where the state of electric tension is low. We cannot 
pretend to have given this important work all the careful examination 
and consideration which it really merits ; but we can say that a perusal 
of it induces a belief in the weight of the considerations urged, and enables 
us to recommend it to the examination of those interested in such specu- 
lations. The only point upon which we feel inclined to offer a little 
advice to Mr. Craig merely affects his style. Surely, it cannot be ne- 
cessary when discussing a grave scientific question to indulge in such 
high-flown and stilted writing as too frequently disfigures the pages 
before us ! ; 








The Encyclopedia Britannica, Eighth edition. Vol. XVIII. (Edin- 
burgh : Adam and Charles Black.)—The subscribers to this valuable 
reissue of the most important work of reference ever published will be glad 
to see this eighteenth volume, which brings them in the alphabet as far 
down as “ Reg.” Among the more important articles in this volume 
may be mentioned: “ Pneumatics,” by Sir John Robison; “ Poetry,” by 
George Moir . * Poison,” by Dr. Christison ; _ Polar Regions,” by Sir 
John Richardson ; “ Political Economy,” and “ Precious Metals,” and 
* Quesnay,” by J. R. M‘Culloch; “ Polynesia,” by the Rev. W. Ellis ; 
“Poor Laws,” by George Combe; “ Pope,” by Thomas de Quincey ; 
“Population,” by the Rev. T. R. Malthus; “ Prussia,” by Dr. G. von 
Bunsen ; “ Quakers,” by William Howitt; and “ Rabelais,” by Theodore 
Martin. 

The Art-Journal for July gives, as its leading illustrations, two pictures 
from the Royal Collection—one, W.C. T. Dobson’s “ Alms-deeds of 
Dorcas,” engraved by H. Browne; and the other, the “Prayer in the 
Tyrol,” by Foltz, engraved by P. Lightfoot. The sculpture-print is a 
graceful rendering of Noble’s “ Purity,” engraved by W. Rolfe. The 
literary contents of the number comprise a sketch of “Reynolds at his 
Fasel,” by G. Walter Thornbury ; a continuation of poor Rippingille’s 
series of “Personal Recollections of Artists,” the subject of this being 
Burlowe, the sculptor; another of Mr. Dafferne’s excellent papers on 
“ British Artists, their Style and Character ” (the subject being Richard 
Redgrave, R.A., with three illustrations of that artist ; No. XV. of Mr. 
Fairholt’s “‘Tombs of British Artists,” this paper being dedicated to 
Samuel Cooper ; a memoir of Ary Scheffer; the seventh part of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s “ Excursions in South Wales;” and the usual pleasant 
and instructive variety of reviews and miscellaneous articles. 

July brings with it, as usual, a new number of Fraser, fresh as 
though June suns were not scorching us, or mephitic odours from the 
Thames insulting our nasal organs. It opens with an article on “The 
Irrationale of Speech,” by a minute philosopher, which enters most 
amusingly into the whole theory of stammering; and which holds out 
good hopes of a cure to every stammerer who has patience, and does not 
disdain to follow the precepts of “minute philosophy.” We ourselves are 
much inclined to become converts to “ minute philosophy ;” seeing that 
it is simply in plain English—to use one’s eyes and common sense. There 
is nearly a page devoted to telling the stammerer what he is to avoid ; 
should he put one half of these forbidden fruits in his index expurgatorius 
he will deserve not only never to stammer again, but almost to be 
canonised. The references to “ Muscular Christianity ” leave us in little 
doubt as to the fact that the initials C. K. at the end belong to the Rector 
of Eversley. We have next a short article on Aexander von Humboldt, 
and along and interesting one in continuation of “* Holmly House.” The 
second chapter of “Notes on the National Drama of Spain” is 
admirably done; quite equal to the first chapter, on which we 
have previously given our opinion. “On War in general, and Modern 
French War in particular,” will be read with interest at the present time. 
The most pleasing article in the number is, perhaps, that on “ Modern 
Literature,” where the writer lauds as a paragon of feminine perfection 
Clarissa Harlowe. The writer insists that Richardson’s fame, great as it 
is, has never been half so great as he deserved. “There is not,” he adds, 
“in my opinion, a tale, in any language, at all worthy to be put 
on the same shelf with ‘Clarissa Harlowe.” The writer will doubtless 
recollect that both Dr. Johnson and Lord Macaulay have vied in praising 
Richardson. We quite agree with the writer that the great charm of 
Scott, ‘considered as a priest of nature,” rests not so much in his elabo- 
rate descriptions of particular scenes, as in the graphic touches and 
masterly epithets with which he perpetually colours the places that he 
notices, and that herein Scott greatly resembles Homer. In our opinion, 
Seott might have translated Homer almost perfectly, had he possessed 
the requisite scholarship. A pleasant visit to Mount Ararat, and brief 
chapters on the new Administration, conclude this number, which, on the 
whole, is well worthy to follow any of its predecessors. The Italian ver- 
sion of “The Groves of Blarney,” attributed to General Garibaldi, 
scarcely needs the initials F. M. to identify that well-known and clever 
polyglot parodist Father Prout. 

The Universal Review opens with an article on ‘Modern Divorce,” 
condemnatory of its practice ; followed up by a review of Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
last novel: and articles on “The Early Days of Charles Fox,” “The 
Cornish Drama,” “Illogical Geology,” “ Out of the Depths,” “ Parties, 
Natural and Artificial,” ‘Louis Napoleon, Prince and Emperor,” and 
“ The Session.” 

Titan has a capital sketch of the Staffordshire Potteries, under the 
quaint title of “The Land of Pots.” Then comes an appreciative sketch 
of “Douglas Jerrold and the Punch School;” an article on “The Art- 
Exhibitions of 1859,” and various other articles, stories, and continuations 
of stories. 
‘he Journal of the Statistical Society of London (J. W. Parker and 
Son), for the present quarter, contains a selection of the more important 
of the papers read before the society during the early part of this year. 
These are: “On the Vital Statistics of the Society of Friends,” by Joseph 
John Fox; On Water Supply to Great Towns,” by Dr. Strang, of Glas- 
gow; “Report of the Meeting of the National Association at Liverpool,” 
by W. Tayler, Esq.; “On a Standard of Public Health for England,” by 
Dr. E. H. Greenhow; “On the Financial Prospects of British Railways,” 
by Samuel Brown, Esq.; “On the Electoral Statistics of England and 
Wales,” by Wm. Newmarch, Esq. 

We have also received: A Memoir on the Treatment of Epide mic Cholera. 
By Joseph Ayre, M.D. (Churchill.)—A paper read before the French 
Academy of Sciences, with their report thereon.—-A third edition of 
Dr. James Turnbull’s valuable Znguiry into the Curability of Consumption, 
the Prevention, and the Progress of Improvement in the Treatment. (John 
Churchill.) ——The Globe Telegraphs : an Essay on the Use of the Earth 
for the Transmission of Electric Signals. By Septimus Beardmore, C.E., 
F R.G.S. (E. Stanford.)-—— Accountants and Auditors é their Dutt Ss briefly 
(Ridgway )—— Me morial to the Right Honourable Lord Stanley, 
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JAPAN. 
Le Japan, §c. (Japan, History and Relations to Europeans—Ameri- 
can Expedition.) By Epovarp Fraissenet. 2 tom. Paris. 12mo. 
NCE UPON A TIME there was a young Venetian gentleman, 
who, for aught we know to the contrary, had nothing to do but 
sport a gay doublet on the square of St. Mark, lounge on the Rialto, 
or hum-strum on some manner of stringed instrument, of a night, on 
some one of the canals of the Queen of Cities. He was observant, 
however, and full of adventure; but, beyond watching the departure 
of galleys and the arrival of argosies, and seeking the conversation of 
merchants who had visited foreign parts, occasionally sousing an 
Israelite or frightening a braggart Genoese, he had as yet little 
opportuity of informing or distinguishing himself. He sought the 
conversation of foreign merchants, because his father, whom he had 
never yet seen, was a merchant, and had been travelling in unheard-of 
regions for some score years. But an end was put to this kind of life 
one fine morning, when he received a visit from two strangers, clad 
in Eastern attire, who’made him proposals to travel as a merchant 
through Persia and India, even as far as the fabulous Cathay and the 
court of the great Khan of Tartary—proposals which he gladly 
accepted; and forthwith he began to pack up his wallets. The 


youngster was Marco Polo, and the strangers were Maffeo 
and Nicolo Polo, his father and his uncle, who had long 
resided in the countries into which they wished to lead 


him. Marco departed; and, after an absence of four and twenty 
years, stood once more on the place of St. Mark, a wise, experienced, 
and wealthy man, His humour might have been to be considered the 
chief gossip of Venice, and to tell the truth at the risk of being con- 
sidered, like Columbus after him, as one who told fables from the 
moon ; but he was not allowed to be long idle; for Andrea Dandolo, 
being about to fight the Genoese, had need ofa good captain for one of 
his ships, and his choice fell upon the traveller. Now, the Venetians, 
with all their bounce and pluck, did not beat the Genoese on this 
occasion, and among the disasters of the day it happened that Marco 
Polo was taken prisoner, and locked up in some not over comfortable 
prison, where, to beguile his time, and to make the hours of his fellow- 
captives pass on more pleasantly, he was wont to regale them with 
accounts of what he had seen in far distant countries. The prisoners 
listened to his tales with open eyes and parted lips, half-doubting, 
half-believing, and a curious gentleman wrote them down in the 
Latin tongue, and made a book, which was copied and re-copied (for 
as yet printing was not), and translated into living tongues, for the 
entertainment of the world beyond the walls of his prison. But it 
happened thus, that what Marco had to say of Tartary and Cathay, 
and other countries, was so foreign to the experience of his country- 
men, that they set him down as a pleasant fabulist, an agreeable 
fibber ; and because he spoke of Indian kings possessing millions of 
wealth, of Chinese provinces having millions of inhabitants, and also 
of numerous strange sights, remarkable trees, and birds, and four- 
footed creatures, and creeping things, they nicknamed him Messer 
Milioni, and his book was often entitled, ‘ Il Milione”—in other words 
he was Master Million of lies, and his book contained the million of 
them. Posterity has done justice to the Venetian Herodotus. What 
he says he has seen, has been found by modern travellers to be, in the 
main, correct ; what he says he has heard, has been found to be not 
far wide of the truth. He was reported and was not the reporter, 
and reporters are often unwittingly the authors of embellishments. 
The veracity of Marco Polo, which was impeached by the men of his 
own generation, has been fully vindicated by those of the present. 
Among the strange countries he had heard of, but which he had 
never seen, was the island of Simpagu with its wonders. Simpagu, or 
Zipangu, has been identified by geographers with Nipon or Japan, 
which means, the Land of the Rising Sun. Of this country the 
ancients knew as much as they knew of Otaheite ; so, partly because 
the ancients had not even a guess about the matter, and partly because 
Marco told such strange things of Zipangu, its existence was denied and 
reckoned as one of the million of the traveller’s fibs. As Marco Polo 
is the first who made known the existence of Japan to Europeans, and 
as all he says of it is contained in two short chapters, we give his 
account entire : 
_1. Of the Island of Simpagu.—Simpagu [Zipangu] is an island on the east [of 
China], in the open sea, and is 1,506 miles from the coast. The inhabitants are 
fair, and have good manners. They are a superb race—idolatrous, and inde- 
pendent of every other nation. In this island gold is found in abundance. This 
they keep, as none of the inhabitants quit the country, and the merchants never 
go to the mainland. Thus they possess more gold than I can tell, or any one 


would believe. _ The palace of the king of the island is extremely large. It is 
covered over with gold as we cover our houses and churches with lead. All the 
chambers are also paved with fine gold two fingers’ breadth in thickness. The 


walls and windows are similarly adorned. The island produces rose pearls, 


very beautiful, well rounded, and of considerable size. They are valued as highly 
as the white, and fetch more than those of other countries. i 
stones are likewise found here. 

2. Of the Idolatry and Cruelty of the Men of Simpaqu.—You must know that 
the idols of the island of Simpagu, of those islands which are near to it, and the 
gods of Cathay, are all made in the same manner. 


Many precious 
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distinguished by a head with four faces. Some are seen with four hands, ten, 
or even a hundred, and so of the other parts of the body. The more members 
these monstrous figures have, the greater is the veneration in which they are 
held, and the higher the idea of their power. 
the country captures a stranger, and the latter cannot pay a ransom, he kills 
him; then he invites his kinsmen and acquaintances to come and eat with him 
the body of his victim. These savage people pretend that there is no food so 
delicate. If you ask them the reason for their idolatry and anthropophagy, 
they will give invariably the same reply: their fathers had done so, and they 
desire to do as their fathers have done. 


The latter excellent conservative reason would of itself attest the 
veracity of the traveller. 
placing Simpagu or Japan so far distant from the Chinese coast, and 
allowing a reasonable doubt for the King’s palace being roofed with 
sheet-gold, and paved with the same metal two fingers’ breadth in 
thickness, the first chapter is borne out circumstantially by travellers 
who have since visited the country. According to Kempfer and 
others, the Japanese are a proud people and a polite people. The 
island abounds in gold. The temples are profusely covered with gold. 
The palace of the Emperor is of vast extent—five leagues in circum- 
ference, according to the account of Dutch ambassadors who have 


seen it. This area we should suppose, however, includes the palace 
gardens. ‘The floors are not paved with gold (they might once have 


been); but gold is used profusely in the decoration of the chambers. 
Even the houses of the poor have their gold-paper decorations. On 
every hand there are the evidences of the great abundance of the 
precious metal. Marco Polo says, with the modesty which charac- 
terises truthfulness, that the Japanese have more gold than he could 
tell or one could believe. The rose-coloured pearls of Japan are well 
known in India, and that the country possesses precious stones we can 
hardly doubt. The first portion of the second chapter quoted, 
respecting the idolatry of the Japanese, is correct. One has only to 
look upon Kempfer’s plates to witness the characteristics of the 
monstrosities before which the Japanese bends the knee. This 
credible traveller beheld deities of immense height, some with thirty 
arms. Of these idols some are described as being so large that six 
persons can easily sit in the palm of one of their hands. As 
to the number of their gods, Doeff, the Dutch ambassador, 
visited in Miako, the temple of the 3,333 gods. The concluding 
part of the chapter has not been found so accurate. There 
was a time, nevertheless, when the Japanese were anthropopha- 
gous, and treated their visitors to dainties of human flesh; but the 
practice was discontinued by a decree of the spiritual emperor 
in the year 2 B.c. Marco Polo’s statements were, as we have 
said, generally rejected by his contemporaries as fabulous, One man 
only believed that Japan had a foundation in truth—Christopher 
Columbus. ‘If Cathay,” he reasoned, ‘ be only 3,400 leagues west 
of us, Zipangu ought not to be nearly so far.” So strong, in fact, 
was his belief in Zipangu (Nipon), that he thought he had set foot 
upon it when he first set foot on the island of Cuba, America had 
been discovered half a century, however, before the discovery of Japan 
was made by Europeans. 

Jn 1543 three Portuguese were—where they had no business to 
have been, had they been peaceable and honest merchants—on board 
the war-junk of the Chinese pirate, Samipocheca, when a storm aroége 
which drove them from the coasts of China upon the Japanese island, 
Tanegasima, They returned after a space to communicate to their 
countrymen their accidental discovery of a land abounding in wealth 
and natural riches. Of the three, the most distinguished, and the first 
historian of Japan, was Fernan Mendez Pinto. As a narrator Pinto 
had far the advantage of Marco Polo, but we should rather confide in 
the plain story of the Venetian than in the rose-coloured one of the 
Portuguese. Pinto, indeed, writes so agreeably that it grieves one to 
have to doubt him. He swells his own importance, and that of his 
countrymen whenever an occasion presents itself, and makes a 
Japanese governor express himself as if he considered it the highest 
of honours for the greatest prince in the world to be the vassal of the 
King of Portugal. 

Japan once discovered, the Portuguese were not slow in visiting a 
country that offered so many advantages to their commerce. ‘They 
were well received by the inhabitants, and settled at Nagasaki. 
Miako, the spiritual capital, was made the centre of the operations of 
the Jesuits, whose missionaries spread themselves throughout the 
empire. After the Portuguese came the Dutch as visitors. History 
has named Jan Huygen van Linschooten, of Haarlem, and Dirck 
Gerritszoon of Enkhuisen, as the first Dutchmen who visited the coasts 
of Japan. They were, however, in the service of Portugal. It was 
the latter mariner who invited his countrymen to extend their com- 
merce into the Indian Archipelago. An Englishman, William Adams 
(Adamszoon), served as pilot on board one of the five Dutch vessels 
which, in 1598, sailed in quest of the Molucca islands, passing through 
the Strait of Magellan into the Pacific Ocean after great dangers. 
Adams was on board the only ship which cast anchor on the coast of 
Jaaan. He appears to have been a sagacious man, and soon ingra- 
tiated himself with the ministers of the Emperor Jyéyas, and obtained 
These, however, were only 
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verbal ; the first authorisation in writing was given to the English 
captain, John Saris, in 1613. The Dutch received their passport to 
trade in 1611. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, then, the 
principal maritime countries of Europe had intercourse with Japan. For 
some time Dutch, English, Spanish, and Portuguese were upon pretty 
good terms ; but soon each power wished tosteala march upon the other, 
or to combat by force or cunning the progress of their rivals. The 
Portuguese had the start in the Japanese trade, but they were obliged 
to yield to the victorious Dutch. The Portuguese had recourse to 
calumny. Under the cloak of religion they desired to rule the 
country, and accused the Dutch, as Protestants, of heresy—a term which 
it must have taken them some trouble to make intelligible to a people 
who are tolerant of every religion. The recriminations of the 
strangers awoke the suspicions of a sagacious prince, and both Dutch 
and Japanese sank in the estimation of the Japanese autocrat. The 
intrigues of the foreign Christians, the revolts of the native Christians, 
and the mischiefs created in the country, was the occasion, in 1638, of 
the complete suppression of Christianity in Japan. In 1639 the Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards were put under the ban, and every port was 
closed against them. ‘The English had left the country long before. 
The factory established on the island of Firato, in 1613, by John 
Saris, under the presidency of Richard Plock and William Adams, 
had important trading privileges granted to it by the Court 
of the Sigoun. All promised fair until the Dutch and English 
factors began to quarrel and even to proceed to the length 
of blows. The English factory was abandoned in 1623. All 
future attempts on the part of the English to enter Japan failed. 
An embassy in 1674 had no result. Captain Gower’s expedition in 
1793 was disconcerted by a storm. Captain Stewart in 1801-2, from 
New York, and Captain Torey in 1803, from Calcutta, sought as 
individuals to enter into commercial relations, but received no 
encouragement. The attempt of Sir Stamford Raffles in 1813, on the 
Dutch factory, was warded off by the fidelity of the directors Doeff 
and Bloemhoff. We are now by treaty admitted into Japan; two 
hundred and thirty-six years since we were driven out of it. We 
have written this much rather to introduce M. Fraissinet’s volumes, 
which give the history of Japan from the earliest times to the date of 
the American expedition, than to analyse them. The writer has been 
very painstaking, and cites his authorities at every step, and by this 
means puts us in possession of a complete bibliography relating to 
Japan. Chapters are devoted to the mythology and cosmogony of 
the Japanese; to their history under the Mikados, or spiritual 
emperors, and under the Sigouns, or secular emperors. These are 
followed by detailed accounts of the intercourse of Europeans with 
the Japanese, and the history of the Portuguese, English, and Dutch 
factories. 

Satisfactory information is given respecting the geography of the 
country, its government, administration, and legislation. ‘The trans- 
lation of Siebold’s summary of the criminal laws of the Japanese is 
especially interesting, and exhibits the people, if not mild in their 
punishments, at least as a people striving after justice and good 
government. Not less interesting are the chapters devoted to the 
religious situation of Japan, to the character of the people, their 
manners, customs, ceremonies, popular amusements. They are cer- 
tainly a curious and a peculiar people these Japanese, and deserve to 
be carefully studied in our intercourse with them. M. Fraissenet’s 
work is of great value, must form the groundwork of any future 
history of this important empire, and must prove of service to all who 
intend visiting the country as merchants or administrators. 








FRANCE, 
Notes from Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, &c. 
Paris, June 29, 

HE LEADING PUBLISHERS OF PARIS have nearly all their 
popular libraries or series of cheap publications; and those of Firmin 
Didot and Co., Hachette and Co., Charpentier, Michel Levy and Co., 
and the Librarie Nouvelle, are remarkable either for positive or relative 
cheapness; and, taken together, they form a wonderful mass of valuable 
and amusing works at a very moderate cost. It seemed scarcely pro- 
bable that any new serial could present the public with anything good at 
a lower rate of romuneration than that of some of the series above referred 
to; but the very nature of such publications is progressive, as everything 
must be that appeals to numbers for support, and therefore the surprise is 
not so great as it otherwise would be at the appearance of a series 
of original works by authors of repute at a lower price than any 
of its predecessors. Such is, in fact, the case with respect to the 
“ Bibliotheque utile, résumant ce que chacun doit savoir”—as the title 
runs—published by Dubuisson and Co. The list of contributors in- 
cludes statesmen, men of science, and writers who have earned repu- 
tation in nearly all departments. Amongst the names best known in 
England are Arago, Bastide, Carnot, Garnier-Pag?s, Henon, Henri 
Martin, Michelet, Jules Simon, and George Sand. Several volumes have 
already appeared, including the first half of a history of the formation of 
the French national character, by M. P. J. B. Buchez, and of an account 
of the Religious Wars in France, by M. J. Bastide; these works are each 
to be completed in two volumes, and we hope to notice them when ter- 
minated. The volumes are about the size of the extensive series pub- 
lished some few years since by Mr. Charles Knight ; they contain nearly 
200 pages, and the price is halfa franc. The speculation is a bold one, 

and deserves, at any rate, to be made known. 
The name Portallis is one which will ever be linked with the highest 
services rendered to France by Napoleon Bonaparte, or under his direc- 
tion. The “Concordat” and the “Code Napoléon” are generally sup- 





posed to have been principally the work of Portallis who, after having 
evinced extraordinary power as an orator and advocate, and, moreover, 
being a man of rigid principles and an unflinching republican, became 
the counsellor and right hand of the Emperor. Messrs. Didier and Co. 
have just published an essay on the character and works of this eminent 
jurist, by M. A. Boullée, which throws an interesting light on the character 
of Napoleon and his times. As regards the principal subject of the work, 
M. Portallis himself, it is affirmed by M. Boullée, that he had so strong 
an attachment for the Emperor that he sacrificed his own opinions and 
feelings in a great measure to his master, and was satisfied to be the 
patient instrument of his legislative reforms. The “Code Civil” was 
intrusted to Portallis, in conjunction with Tronchet and Bigot de Préa- 
meneu, and the manner in which the laborious duty was performed 
reflects the highest honour upon all three, and places them first in the 
rank of codists. In early life Portallis addressed a disquisition on Pro- 
testant marriages to the Duc de Choiseul, which Voltaire dignified with 
the title of a “veritable manual of philosophy, legislation, and political 
morality.” This, from such a quarter, was high praise indeed. 

The exhibition of the works of the late Ary Scheffer attracts great and 
deserved attention here, and the collection has been enriched within a few 
days by several important additions. The number of pictures amounts 
to 104; and, taken together, they afford high testimony of the genius and 
industry of their producer. The works have been collected from all parts 
of the world, and there is very little chance indeed that another oppor- 
tunity of thus studying together the works of Scheffer will ever occur. 
The exhibition includes nearly all the artist’s famous works—the “ Lar- 
moyeur,” from the Louvre; the two “ Fausts;” “ Marguerite with the 
Spinning-wheel,” ‘“ Marguerite in the Church,” “ Marguerite coming out 
of the Church,” and “Marguerite at the Well;” the two popular 
“ Mignons;” and “ Mignon and the old Harper,” the property of Queen 
Victoria; “Francesca di Rimini;” the “ Suliote Women ;” the “ Giaour,” 
and “ Medora;” the two “ Léonores,” and many other well-known gems. 
The portraits, too, form a very remarkable portion of the exhibition, for the 
originals are in most cases men of distinction, and the pictures have been 
but little seen by the public. Amongst the most conspicuous are those of 

3enjamin Franklin, General Lafayette (painted in 1822), Béranger, 
Odillon Barrot, the artist himself (taken in 1838), and of whom there is 
also a bust in marble, Mme. Scheffer, Lamennais, General Cavaignac, 
Villemain, Manin, and Lord Dufferin, a noble full-length, painted in 1853. 
In the collection are two interesting pictures left in an unfinished state by 
the artist. The arrangement of the exhibition is excellent, all the works 
are well seen, and the attendance promises to yield something consider- 
able to the relief fund of the association of artists, to which the proceeds 
are to be given. It is due to the Marquis of Hertford to say that he has 
lent his house on the Boulevard des Italiens for the purpose of the 
exhibition. 

Three additional rooms have just been opened to the public in the 
Louvre. They contain about two hundred and sixty pictures of the 
German and Italian schools, and amongst them the copy of the “ Last 
Supper,” supposed to have been made by Leonardo da Vinci’s pupils under 
his superintendence. 

Don Jose de Madrazo, the painter, who recently died at Madrid, has 
left a magnificent collection of pictures of all schools, seven hundred in 
number, and a large collection of original drawings, many of them very 
old and curious. These collections are the result of sixty years’ study 
and labour; and their value is enhanced by a most carefully pre- 
pared catalogue. The house in which the artist lived is a com- 
plete museum and it is to be hoped that so fine a collection will not be 
dispersed. 

The lottery at the exhibition of modern works of art now open here, 
has succeeded snfiiciently to warrant the directors in adding another 
picture to their list of purchases. The whole of these—now thirty-two 
in number—are exhibited apart from the other works, and form a very 
charming little collection in themselves. The most remarkable picture in 
the thirty-two is the “Sisters of Charity,” by Mme. Browne, a lady of 
English parentage. It is impossible to look at the assemblage of works 
of art without feeling that the selection of prizes by a committee, or by 
any one with artistic judgment, is a necessary condition to the encou- 
ragement of true art by means of lotteries or art-unions. 

The reconstruction of the old Tuileries Palace, built in part by 
Catherine de Medicis in 1564, seems to be determined on, and it is said 
that the Emperor has approved the plans for the new building, as well as 
another by M. Hector Horeau, who is known almost as well in England 
as in France, for throwing a magnificent roof of iron and glass over the 
grand central avenue of the garden of the palace to afford the public a 
shelter and promenade in all weathers. Such an erection would sadly 
interfere with the view of the proposed new palace, but it might advan- 
tageously be constructed in one of the side avenues or in the Champs 
Elysées. It was proposed, after the Great Exhibition, to erect something 
of the kind in the London parks, and it is a pity that the idea was not 
carried out. 

The theatres present few points of attraction. At the Gymnase a 
smart one-act farce has been introduced. It is a kind of small “ Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme” of modern days. A dealer in china and crockery 
having made his fortune, and purchased a property which had belonged to 
a noble family, adopts the aristocratic name of the latter. An individual 
appears on the scene who declares himself to be the sole survivor of the 
ancient house, and, making advances to the daughter of the parvenu, 
teaches the latter a good lesson, by inducting him into all the duties and 
troubles, as well as into the expenses of the position, of a grand seigneur. 
The disgust of the would-be great man is complete, and the pretended 
heir avows himself an impostor, and recommends the former to marry his 
daughter to some young man of her own rank in life. The moral 
is good, and the end is not marred by the course of study. More- 
over, the piece is played by two of the best actors in Paris—Lesseur and 
Geoffroy. 

The “ Veille de Marengo” attract; crammed houses at the Gaité, and 
will doubtless continue to do so, even should the weather become season- 
able, which it is not at present. 
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THE DRAMA. 


T LENGTH, A NEW PIECE gives us an opportunity of renewing 
our notices of the theatres. On Wednesday evening the bills of the 
Haymarket announced the production of “ A new and original comedy, in 
three acts, entitled ‘ The Contested Election,’ written by Mr. Tom Taylor.” 
We are really pleased to say that we believe that the bills were in this 
instance in accordance with truth,—that this is a new and original 
piece ; and we believe so on exactly the same principles that we doubted 
the last production of this author which we had to notice. The characters 
in the present instance are thoroughly English, and all the incidents and 
proceedings, we regret to say, are peculiarly national. The humours of 
an English election were too attractive not to have caught the attention 
of previous dramatists, and, accordingly, on reference, we find several 
pieces relating to the subject, the strangest of which is a lugubrious play 
by Miss Joanna Baillie, which has the odd intention, for a comedy, 
‘“‘of exhibiting the passion of hatred.” Certainly, Mr. Tom Taylor isin no 
way indebted to this extraordinary production, for his own overflows with 
genuine humour, and is full of the vis comica. He has, indeed, chosen the 
broader and more farcical phases of the subject ; and has given but little 
of what may be termed the high-art view of the matter. We have two or 
three varieties of the bribed, but scarcely any satire on the bribers. We 
have the smart bustling young attorney, ready for anything this side 
felony, but we have no specimen of the high-class influencer. We have 
brambles, but no roses; and none of the aristocratic side of the corrup- 
tion. The smooth hypocrisy of the Coppock tribe is not delineated. 
There are glances at the glib phraseology, of which we have had 
such numerous specimens lately, which says so much and means 
so little; but the Right Honourable Mr. Gabbleton is only alluded 
to ; and the apoplectic millionaire professing democratic princi- 
ples, a peculiar growth of our age, is not introduced at all. The 
candidates are, indeed, very respectfully treated. Both rather de- 
cline the honour of a seat in the British Parliament; the author, 
as in his other piece relating to the House, seeming to be of opinion it is 
no longer an enviable distinction. The chief candidate is Mr. Honeybun, 
a retired tradesman, very fond of his ease, and so distressed at what he 
terms “worry,” that we wonder that he ever made his way in trade at 
all. He has not the ghost of an idea about politics, cannot put half a 
dozen words together, goes to sleep if talked or read to for ten minutes, 
and is in every way unfit fora member of Parliament ; nevertheless, he 
is made a candidate for the borough of Flamborough, because the rising 
young attorney snuffs business, and ultimately hopes for a large bill of 
costs on an election petition; and because his wife is ambitious of shining 
in diplomatic circles, and becoming a female political leader. In vain he 
remonstrates, and refuses to canvass or appear on the hustings. Mr. 
Dodgson (the attorney) speaks and spouts for him ; his wife canvasses 
with all the ardour of a second Duchess of Devonshire ; and he certainly 
would be elected did he not secretly bribe a young barrister with the pre- 
mium of his daughter’s hand to stand against him, he furnishing liberally 
the means for his own deteat. This certainly was very amusing, and the 
audience enjoyed his distress when he suffers all the annoyances of a 
wrangling deputation, the bustle of election preparation, has to subscribe 
to charities he don’t sympathise with, to be engaged in transactions he 
thinks disreputable, to be huzzaed in the streets, and made to go 
under triumphal arches, shake hands with prize-fighters, and endure 
all the usual proceedings of a well-contested election in a corrupt 
borough. 

The other character is Mr. Peckover, the principal butcher, who com- 
mands the influence of the Blue Lambs, a club of independent voters, and 
fixes his price on them as coolly. as if they were to be slaughtered and sold 
in his shop at so much per pound. He is indignant that the rival candi- 
dates have come to an understanding not to contest the borough, and 
therefore incites Dodgson to propose Honeybun, and hence the intrigue of 
the comedy. All the arts of crossing, sharing, hocussing, silencing, and 
coercing are shown by this gentleman and his coadjutor, Mr. Topper, a 
retired prize-fighter, who possesses a public-house, and is chairman of 
the Green Lions (another section of the independent electors), over whom 
he reigns with the severity of a Van Amburgh. The lower phases of the 
corruption of a contested election are thus completely laid bare, and with 
a good deal of humour. The acting was exceedingly good. Mr. Charles 
Mathews was singularly pleasant and facile as the smart young attorney, 
ready to flatter the wife, and to spout for the candidate. Mr. Compton, 
though exhibiting a good deal of quaint humour, hardly realised the oily, 
sleepy, retired old trader, who was worried from one end of the piece to 
the other. Still his perplexity and trouble were occasionally very comic. 
Mr. Buckstone (we were glad to see completely recovered from his late 
indisposition) was happily fixed with the low, bustling part of the elec- 
tioneering butcher, and gave great breadth to the mixture of corruption 
and bounce with which the part abounds. Mr. Rogers was admi:ably 
made up as his coadjutor Topper, the ex-prizefighter. Mr. Gathercole, 
the peppery editor of the Flamborough Liberal organ, and Mr. Braid as the 
more polished representative of the Conservative paper, were each 
excellent ; and the free and independent electors were characteristi- 
cally represented by Messrs. Cullenford, Worrell, and Moyse. The 
scene of the deputation was admirably performed by all concerned,and we 
really must say was but a slight exaggeration of the same delusion 
in real life. The hustings scene was also very well contrived and effective, 
though with much more of farcical elements in it. The ladies play but 
an insignificant part in this political drama, but Mrs. Mathews was smart 
and agreeable, and Miss Fanny Wright spoke the little appropriated to 
her judiciously. This reminds us that Mr. W. Farren performed a very 
inefficient part, that of the lover and young barrister, in his usual gentle- 
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manly style. The comedy was completely successful, though far 
too much extended — lasting three hours — which, from the confined 
nature of the subject, was dangerous. With compression it will, 
doubtless, prove a favourite, though the interest is not domestic, 
but political As a work of art it cannot be placed in the first 
rank of comedy, dealing as it does with the broad and superficial 
rather than the subtler and more mental phases of the subject, and 
seeking more to raise a laugh at the gross absurdities of this species 
of corruption than by severe satire withering and exposing the fal- 
lacies of profession and the universal hypocrisy that lie at the root of 
the evil. 

On Monday the region of Norton Folgate gave a sincere and appre- 
ciating welcome to an old Greek play ; nor need this astonish the learned 
who imagine that because the original language is difficult, that the sen- 
timents and poetry of the ancient dramatists are equally beyond the 
sympathies of the unlearned. Strange as it may seem, we believe that 
an unlearned audience are much more likely to appreciate the old classical 
dramatists than an audience with better grammatical information but 
more sophisticated tastes. A mother with two children in distress, for- 
saken by a scoundrel who has betrayed and corrupted her, is sure, wherever 
unsophisticated man and woman are to be found, to be sympathised 
with ; and Euripides is as likely to be as popular with Cherckee as with 
Athenian spectators; and certainly more so with them than with a highly 
fashionable Parisian or London audience. This, which may sound para- 
doxical, was put to the proof on Monday, when Mr. Douglass at the 
Standard Theatre produced a version of the “* Medea,” Miss Edith Heraud 
performing the part of the wronged wife and enchantress. The version used 
is based on the Italian in which Ristori appeared, with some further resto- 
rations from Euripides. To say that this young actress equals the great 
Italian would be absurd, but we can safely say she exhibits considerable 
power and excellent taste, is graceful and forcible, and has acquired so 
much of her art as to be powerful without violence, and to be pathetic 
and passionate by turns with equal effect. We were much pleased to find 
the great advance she has made in commanding her effects with that 
smoothness and certainty, which are only the result of innate talent and 
much practice. She was greatly applauded, and what is much more to 
the purpose, she deeply interested heraudience. The play has been nicely 
put on the stage, and the scenery and dresses are new and correct. Mr. 
Johnstone was the A2geus; and Mr. Rayner the Jason. We could 
wish that this latter actor, who is not without considerable intelligence, 
would descend from the saturnine mood in which he seems to cast all his 
characters. Miss Adelaide Downing performed Creusa with much 
feeling, and a little fellow, Master Herbert, the elder child with remark- 
able intelligence. We could not but reflect whilst seeing this old tragedy 
at this thoroughly people’s theatre, on the marvellous power and taste of 
the Greek mind. The play was a succession of beautiful pictures made 
out of white muslin and a little red and blue drapery; and it charmed 
the uneducated audience by its tasteful simplicity more than many of 
the extravagantly gorgeous displays we have lately been told are necessary 
to the support of the drama. Here is a lesson, if managers would but 
come and learn from it. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE BRITISH GALLERY. 

: ie DIRECTORS OF THIS GALLERY have wisely, for several years of 

- late, made use of their influence and exerted themselves to collect together 
the works of our own school for the purposes of summer exhibition, and the 
larger quantity of these are usually hung together in the South Room. Now, 
the advantages of this, both to the student and the lover of uart-practice 
and history, are so obvious, that we would fain offer a suggestion or two 
for making the means of instruction greater and the amount of pleasure 
larger. 

First, then, let the directors decide whose works of the modern masters they 
desire should preponderate, and then issue a public notice asking the loan of the 
pictures of such masters; let them collect also such anecdotes as may contribute 
to the history of the works—more especially for whom, of whom, and when 
painted. Secondly, let a catalogue be prepared, including sketches of the lives 
of these painters, with special reference to the works which distinctly mark time, 
progress, or change. That some difficulties will interfere in the carrying out of 
such a plan we are aware; but none that cannot be overcome—certainly none 
that ought to weigh for one moment against the benefits which such a system 
must inevitably give rise to. Actuated by this belief, we shall endeavour in 
our present notice to elucidate our theory; and, howsoever incomplete or 
inefficiently the work may be done, we trust to give some indication of what we 
mean. 

THE SOUTH ROOM. 


Out of the fifty-nine pictures herein hung, thirty-five are by THomAs 
GAINSBOROURGH, often asserted to be (for the time in which he lived) our best land- 
scape, but not-to-be highly-esteemed human-nature painter; but the facts are 
otherwise; and Sir Joshua has much to answer forin this, because he lauded 
with encomium Gainsborough’s efforts when exerted for scenic productions, and 
“damned with faint praise” those works which included portraiture. ‘To the 
health of our best landscape-painter,” said the president at one of the Academy 
dinners; ‘ And portrait too,” interjected Wilson ; whereat Reynolds stammered 
out an apology. The Welsh painter of landscape, though not quite right, was 
nearer so than the P.R.A., who had no more reason to cast such a stone at 
poor Wilson than a learned pundit of the present day has to dress his incomplete 
theoretical knowledge in such rhetorical rags of expression as to call Gains- 
borough’s thinly painted pictures “flimsy.” The present exhibition is sufficient 
to strip the whole question of every garment of doubt. Thomas Gainsborough 
was born at Sudbury, in Suffolk, a.p. 1727. His father was a well-to-do 
clothier, genial and kind-hearted in his social attributes, but grave in his com- 
mercial, for he was a manufacturer of ‘‘crapes” and shrouds.” His mother 
was the sister of aclergyman, who afterwards educated Tom—a woman of a well- 
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altivated mind, and, amongst other accomplishments, excelled in fower-painting. 
n this last fact, we opine, lay the germ whereof was born the strong instinctive 
orce which acted as the impulsive motive of Gainsborough’s after career. Thus 
e perceive, as in many other cases (to make use of an lrish paraphrase), ‘‘ the 
other is father tothe man.” She gave him also four brothers and four sisters. 
is two elder brothers, John and Humphry, teemed with the genius of 
echanical invention; of the other two, little is recorded. At about ten years 
‘of age, he had made some progress in sketching, and was placed at the grammar- 
hool of his uncle, but all evidence goes to indicate that he was quicker in 
denoting the impression of Nature’s forms on his own and schoolfellows’ copy- 
ooks than in imbibing the “ bookish theories” of grammar or numericals, Now 
scomes the first-recorded anecdote which proves that his instinctive nature over- 
Jeaped all other considerations, save such as tended for its fulfilment. When 
the boy wanted a holiday, granting his request, the father would write on a 
slip of paper, “Give Tom a holiday;” but one day Tom’s request was not 
granted, so he got one of the aforesaid slips, and wrote the usual sentence. 
His uncle, never doubting the calligraphic petition, grants the prayer, and off 
sets Tom with paper and pencil; but during his absence facts so came about 
as to convict Tom of his fraud, and one can readily imagine the moral, mercan- 
tile horror which induced the father to exclaim, ‘‘ Tom will one day be hanged.” 
Yet it also requires no great strain upon the imagination to conjure up the 
‘tender mother watching to save him from the paternal—and, looking at it 
from one side, just—anger; so when she showed, with “ tears rising from the 
heart and gathering to the eyes,” how the truant schoolboy had employed his 
stolen hours, by spreading before him the multifarious sketches, one feels the 
spaternal ecstacy which, over all, induced him to exclaim, ‘* Tom will be a genius!” 
and then the half-choking feeling which gave rise to the ardent embrace, and 
utterance of the moral admonition, ‘‘ Come here, and look you sin no more.” 
Having arrived at the age of fifteen, (his uncle thinking he bad made sufficient 

' progress in his studies) a consultation was called, and Tom sent to London, 
jlodging there at the house of a silversmith; and of that person “ Gains- 
‘borough was ever ready to confess he derived great assistance.” Ay, truly! 
for look you, reader, he it was who introduced him to Gravelot, the most refiued 
book-illustrator of his day—the Stothard of the time—and we fancy we can 
trace the influence and example of Gravelot’s instruction pervading all Gains- 
borough’s after delineations, especially with regard to his artistic treatment of 
women. By the Frenchman’s introduction, he also became a student in the 
Academy of St. Martin’s-lane; but, from some as yet unexplained cause, he left 
his studio for that of Hayman, who had some good qualities, blended and over- 
shrouded by vehement passions—‘‘a roysterer,” one whose amusements lay in 
‘taverns, clubs, and brothels.” It is bard to touch pitch and be undefiled ; 
so we can judge how this must have infected Gainsborough, especially as the 
man or his gang could teach him nothing in the arts. After three years of this 
so-called studentship, he began for himself, selling pictures to dealers for their 
own price. He also practised modelling; and the cast of an old horse, selling up 
to this hour in the plaster-cast shops, remains a proof of singular merit and 
capacity. But he could not make “ado” of it; so, packing up canvas and 
colours, after four years’ absence, back he returns to his native town. But, ere 
we proceed further, let us look at No. 165, said to have been painted by him in 
the twelvemonths before his return. You need not dwell upon it for a moment, 
for it is quite poor and commonplace. His professional duties now make him 
P scysinted with a reputed sister of his father’s commercial traveller, Thomas 
; Burr. There is some doubt about her paternity ; but none of her beauty, pru- 
dence, and annuity of two hundred a year. At first he lived in Friar’s-street, 
Sudbury, but six months afterwards hired a small house in Brook-street, 
Ipswich, at a rent of six pounds per annum; and now he set to working 
studiously from nature, though, as yet, not proving much advancement, if we 
are to take No. 167 as an example, said to have been painted at the 
age of twenty. At probably, about the same period, whilst out sketch- 
ing, “Joshua Kirby” introduces himself; and when Kirby left for 
» London, in 1753, it was Gainsborough’s fortune and misfortune to have been 
“perceived” by the then Lieutenant-Governor of Landguard Fort, Philip 
Thicknesse. We at present make no comment upon this “ deranged 
malignant,” only to mark the time; for in the year 1760 that “ ancient Pistol” 
induced the painter to go to Bath; but, ere we follow him there, let us look on 
f Nos. 142, 147, 155, and 159, all painted during this Ipswich period of fourteen 
: Nos. 147 and 155 are said to have been commissions from Kirby; and 
it is also recorded that the painter stated that he would never again spend so 
much labour on two pictures; which one is glad to know, for though incessant in 
working from nature, he has as yet failed to overcome the thraldom of Dagon- 
worship generated and matured in the lazar-house of Hayman and the shambles 
of St. Martin’s lane. See how, in spite of most intense care and imitation in 
parts, how insufficient is the whole resulc; over laboured, heated, and inhar- 
monious, the mind evidently fettered by considerations other than reliance on 
his own natural perceptions. Impressions of Ruysdael, Wynants, and others 
remain on the spectrum of his vision, marring and soiling the mirror of his own 
F bright perception. It was during this unquestionably happy period that his two 
daughters, Margaret and Mary, were born. We now find him in Bath, in 
suitable apartments in ‘* The Circus” of that city. Multitudes of sitters flocked 
to him; and now we trace him relying upon his own original forces. No 
further adoption of the use of any other painter's modes of looking at nature, or 
Manner of handling, is ever us-d except openly avowed. Self, and self alone, 
comes forth, rather weakly at first, it must be confessed, for a year or so. And 
to this period, we believe, belongs the portrait marked No. 131. But in a short 
time after that he burst forth armed with great force; for now he paints that 
exquisite little picture, ‘‘ Portraits of Himself and Wife” (No. 132). Said we 
not right when we called her beautiful? And in 1761 he sends to London for 
public exhibition, to the Society of Arts, a portrait of Mr. Nugent, afterwards 
Lord Clare; and in 1762 contributes a portrait of Mr. Poyntz. “There it is,— 
No. 171. So you perceive how extraordinarily rapid his artistic progression was. 
In Bath he became acquainted with and portrayed all sorts and conditions of 
people. Notably to be observed, the Bath carrier, Wiltshire, and (more espe- 
Cla.ly remembered) the Linleys; for No. 152 is the beautiful Maria Linley, 
afterwards the wife of Richard Brinsley Sheridan: the boy is her brother 
William. Nos. 156, 158, 161, 170, we attribute also to part of his Bath career; 
aod here, in No. 125, we have one of the finest studies of animals ever made by 
the hand of man, doubtless “ the old white horse” which Wiltshire made a 
Present of tothe painter. In 1766 he painted a portrait of Garrick, now at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and amongst the corporation muniments is to be found, 
“To Mr. Gainsborough for Mr. Garrick’s picture, 632. (!) To Mr. Wilson for a 
picture-frame to the picture of David Garrick, Esq., 74/.” (!!) In 1769, Gains- 
borough was chosen one of the thirty-six original academicians, and that 
Picture in the middle room (No. 75) is his fulfilment of the fundamental law,— 
that each member should give to the body an example of his work on his elec- 
tion to that body. Thus far then, through the medium of his pictures, we 
trace him, until Governor Thicknesse, who had stuck like Sinbad’s burden, at 
4st so worried him out of all bearing, that he resolved on immediately quitting 
Bath, and one day in the summer of 1774, we find him on the Bath coach 
leaving for (once again) the great metropolis. 
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TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
QO THE SUBJECT of opening galleries of art in the evening, the following 
letter has been addressed to the secretary of the trustees of the National 
Gallery by the bon. secretaries of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes : 

Srr,—As representatives of nearly one hundred mechanics’ institutes comprised in 
the Yorkshire Union, we most respectfully appeal to the trustees of the National 
Gallery, that the Turnerand Vernon collections of paintings and drawings, incommon 
with all national collections of fine arts, may be open for exhibition to the public of 
an evening as well as by daylight. We are induced to trouble you with this request, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated in the House of Commons that the 
Turner and Vernon collections are to be exhibited in the new galleries connected with 
the museum at South Kensington, and no provision having as yet been made for arti- 
ficial light, it is apprehended that the trustees intend the exhibition to be limited to 
the hours of daylight. It must be unnecessary to offer any argument to show the 
interest which is taken by the public at large, more especially the industrious classes, 
in the valuable collections in museums and galleries of art, and the importance of 
allowing access to them at times convenient to those who are engaged in business 
throughout the day. In Yorkshire, the great success which has attended the esta- 
blishment of local schools of art, proves abundantly the appreciation of the beautiful 
by even the humblest in social rank ; and as those who are engaged in industrial occu- 
pations are by far the great majority of the population, this exclusion from national 
collections, by the exhibition being confined to hours of daylight, would be considered 
a great deprivation. As we have every reason to believe that the trustees of the 
National Gallery are desirous that the valuable collections under their charge should 
be seen by the public as freely as possible, and as the experience already gained of 
evening exhibitions has proved that they are visited by large numbers of people 
whose orderly conduct is unquestionable, we entertain the hope that the trustees will, 
in every case where practicable, allow the national collections of the fine arts to be 
open to the public for exhibition of an evening.—We have the honour to be, Sir, 
yours respectfully, JAMES HOLE and JAmes Kitson, jun., Hon. Secs. 

The following letter has been addressed to the trustees of the National 
Gallery: ‘' Battersea Literary Institution, June 23. Gentlemen,—The com- 
mittee of the Battersea Literary and Scientific Lustitution beg respectfully to urge 
on the trustees of the National Gallery the importance of opening to the public in 
the evening the Turner and Vernon collection of pictures. The collection pre- 
sented to the nation by Mr. Sheepshanks is open to the public free two evenings 
in the week, and we are not aware of any case of injury or disorderly conduct. 
It is unnecessary to urge any arguments for the free opening of galleries of art 
in the evening. A large number of tradesmen, clerks, and working men are so 
occupied in the day time, that it is almost impossible for them to visit such 
places except in the evening; and the thousands of persons who have visited the 
South Kensington Museum in the evening show that such an opportunity 
would be greatly valued and enjoyed. The multiplication of and increased 
facilities for seeing works of art are important elements in the civilisation and 
refinement of the people, and we trust means will be taken to make the valuable 
art-collections of this country freely accessible to all classes of the community. 
By order of the committee,—C. Wrnror., Bishop of Winchester; Rev. E. B. 
Bapcock, B.A.; GEORGE ALDER, Treasurer; J. C. Buckmaster, Hon. Sec.’ 

Messrs. Christie and Manson have beld some remarkable sales at their rooms 
during the past few days. On Thursday, the 23rd ult., they sold a very choice 
collection of ancient Chinese porcelain found by the celebrated Chinese traveller, 
Mr. Robert Fortune. Some of the lots fetched very high prices. <A bottle of 
pale turquoise crackle, 17 in. high, sold for 121/.; another bottle, 11} in., sold 
for 67/., and a magnificent vase of the same ware, l4in. high, was bought for 
2101. The entire collec.ion produced 1,408/.—On Friday the 24th they disposed 
of a choice collection of objects of art and virtd, consisting of 136 lots, which 
fetched altogether 3,738/. Some fine Venetian furniture of ebony, inlaid with 
ivory, Louis Quatorze, and other ornamental furniture, fetched very high prices. 
Of bronze and objects of art the following were among the best lots: A nymph 
and satyr, by Clodion, and Venus and Cupid, by Caffieri, 41 gs.; a magnificent 
pair of ‘candlesticks, with fluted twisted crystal columns, mounted with silver 
gilt, 47/.; a tankard of rock crystal, with silver mountings, 43/.; an engraved 
crystal tazza of Italian work, mounted in gold and enamel by Morel on mala- 
chite pedestal, 75/.; an engraved rock crystal vase and cover of Italian work, 
mounted by Morel in gold and enamel, 130/.; a pair of tazzas and a vase of 
rock crystal, 41/. ; a jasper tazza, mounted with silver gilt, and a jade teapot, 
jewelled, 41/. 2s.; a cabinet, inlaid with ivory, engraved; the secret lock and 
binges of damascened iron, a specimen of Nuremberg workmanship of the best 


t 
period, 59 gs. 








The companion cabinet of Venetian work, with marble columns 
and four ivory figures, mounted with slabs of pietro-dure mosaic and Venetian 
glass, 36 g ‘a figure of a boy in silver, supporting a carved cocoa-nut of cinque- 
cento work, 20 gs.; a statuette of the infant Hercules and Swan, and two groups 
of three children, in marble, 44} gs.; a beautiful dejeiner of the finest old 
Dresden, 56/.; a Louis XVI. secretaire, of parqueterie; on the door a plaque of 
the finest old Sevres, exquisitely painted, and four smaller plaques round, with 
medallions of landscapes, mounted in ormolu, and surmounted by a white marble 
slab, 313 gs.; a centre vase and cover of the finest old Sévres, gros-bleu ground, 
with an oval medallion of Diana and Calisto, 18 in. high, 4492; an oviform 
centre vase and cover of the finest old Sévres, gros-bleu ground, with flat handles, 
au oval medallion of Diana and Calisto, 17in. high, 590/.; a pair of oviform 
vases and covers, of the finest old Sévres, en suite, from the Bernal collection, 
565/.; a cabaret of the finest gros-bleu old Sévres, consisting of a plateau, with 
handles and wreaths, exquisitely painted by Legay (1775-6) a teapot, sucrier and 
cover, milkpot, and two cups and saucers, from the Bernal collection, 34 
On Saturday the same auctioneers disposed of the magnificent collection of 
pictures late of the Hon. General Phipps, deceased, mentioned in our last as 
being remarkable for the genuineness of the pictures offered. The high charac- 
ter of the pictures may be gathered from the fact that the 101 lots in the cata- 
The principal lots were (the purchasers being given when 
ascertainable) as follows: ‘“*A Female Head, with a Wreath of Laurel,” by 
Giorgione, 115 gs. (Lord Lansdowne). ‘A Smoker at a Table, an Interior,” by 
David Teniers, 99 gs. (Vanbeyck). ‘Tobit and the Angel,” by Elsheimer, a 
celebrated picture, engraved by Count Goudt, formerly in the collection of Mr. 
Beckford, of Fonthill, 155 gs. (Farrer). A pair of beautiful cabinet specimens 
by Canaletto—a “‘ View of the Dogana at Venice, from St. Mark’s Quay,” anda 
“View of St. Georgio Maggiore,” 291 gs. (Gambart). A ‘Conversation Cham- 
stre,” by Watteau, 100 gs. (Farrer), and the companion picture, by the same, 
97 gs. (Anthony). A “ View of the Thames, from the Temple Gardens (so 
styled in the catalogue, but really from the Adelphi-terrace), 141/ (Webb). 
An “Interior of an Apartment,” by Pieter de Heoghe—this picture was exhi- 
bited in Manchester under the title of “* A Mother Nursing”—169 gs. ‘A River 
Scene,” by Van der Neer, 200 gs. (Farrer). A splendid Jan Steen, called “ The 
Music Lesson,” 215 gs. (Mawson). ‘A Calm, with Vessels,” by Van de Capella, 
170 gs. (Farrer). An “ Interior of a Church, with Congreg ition,” by Emanuel 
de Witte, once presented by Sir Joshua Reynolds to Edmund Burke, 150 gs. 
(James). ‘Interior of the Picture Gallery of the Archduke Leopold,” by David 
‘Tenier—several of the most important pictures are introduced, with the Arch- 
duke and another person seated at a table, and a monkey near an easel—280 gs. 
(James). A Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, by Jackson, 85 gs. ( Lord Stan- 
hope). ‘ Gil Blas and the Actress,” by Leslie, 138 gs. (Lord Lansdowne). “ The 
Gentle Student,” by G. S. Newton, 200 gs. (Mawson). A portrait of the Earl of 
Harrington, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 118 gs. (Lord Stanhope). ‘‘ Sportsmen 
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Reposing,” by Wilkie, containing portraits of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. C. B. Phipps 
and Lady L. C. Phipps, painted expressly for General Phipps, 383 gs. (Mawson, 
for the Marquis of Hertford). An Interior of a Cathedral, by D. Roberts, 
102 gs. (Rhodes). ‘‘The Boat-builders,” by Collins, 220 gs. (Jones). ‘The 
Widow and Child,” by Bonnington, 180 gs. (Mawson). Portrait of Lady Mary 
Fitzgerald, by Wilkie, 195 gs. (James). ‘A Highlander and his Daughter,” 
seated on the back of a lake, holding a white horse, and two dogs lying near 
them. This picture, which was the gem of the collection and excited great com- 
petition, fell to Mr. Mawson (it was understood for the Marquis of Hertford) at 
815 gs. “A Distant View of Dordt,” by Sir A. W. Callcott, 270 gs. (Jones). 
“Count D’Orsay’s Dog,” lying at the foot of a staircase, a cat and kitten near 
him, was knocked down to Mr. Poole for 505 gs. ‘An Interior,” by Hogarth, 
containing Portraits of Dudley Woodbridge, Esq., and Capt. Holland taking 
wine in a library, 235 gs. (Agnew). A Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by 
himself, 212 gs. (Farrer). A Portrait of Mrs. Nesbitt, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
bought by Mr. Mawson for the Marquis of Hertford for 600 gs. A Portrait of 
Mrs. Robinson, called ‘‘ Contemplation,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, also bought by 
Mr. Mawson for Lord Hertford, at the price of 800 gs. <A portrait of a gentle- 
man (name not stated), by Sir Joshua Reynolds, fetched 99 gs. This was the 
last lot of this very remarkable sale. 

A collection of English modern pictures, said to be the property of a gentle- 
man removed from the country, was disposed of on Wednesday afternoon by 
Messrs. Foster, at the gallery, 54, Pall-mall. The sale realised 4,000/. The 
following are a few of the pictures sold, with the prices: ‘‘ A Summer’s After- 
noon,” ‘I. S. Cooper, 2362. 5s.; ‘* The Sanctuary,” E. M. Ward, 242/. 11s.; ‘A. 
Landscape,” P. Naysmith, 267. 15s.; ‘*A Rustic Home,” W. Miiller, 3152; 
** Sea-shore,” W. Collins, 220/. 10s.; ‘*The Waterfall,” P. Naysmith, 3202. 5s.; 
“The High Altar,” D. Roberts, 3677. 10s.; ‘‘Cranmer led to the Tower,” F. 
Goodall, 3887. 10s. 

On Tuesday, the 26th of July, Mr. Phillips will sell by auction at Thirle- 
stane House, Cheltenham, the celebrated gallery of pictures and works of arts 
belonging to the late Lord Northwick. In this collection are pieces by eminent 
masters of the Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch, Flemish, and early Italian and 
Flemish schools, such as Raffaelle, Murillo, Claude, Rubens, Rembrandt, &c.; 
and modern paintings by Sir T. Lawrence, Wilson, Maclise, &c. There is a 
fine collection of portraits of distinguished persons, and a cabinet of gems and 
works of art remarkable for rarity and beauty. The furniture, plate, and wines 
will also be submitted to competition. The view will take place on Friday, 
July 15, by catalogues, to be procured at the mansion, or at Mr. Phillips’s, 73, 
New Bond-street, London. 

On Monday last Mr. Gambart, the well-known print publisher, brought an 
action against Mr. Sumner, a print seller, for the purpose of establishing his 
right to the copyright of two prints from pictures by Mr. Soloman, entitled 
respectively, ‘‘ The Departure—Second Class,” and ‘‘ The Return—First Class.” 
Mr. Gambart stated that he purchased the pictures from Mr. Soloman, for 
500 gs., and had them engraved at acost of J,200/. The proofs were sold at 
4l. 4s., and the prints at 1/.1s. In the first year the plaintiff sold about three 
hundred and fifty pairs, but in consequence of the production of spurious copies, the 
plaintiff's sale in England was all but extinguished. The plaintiff had warned 
many of these persons that they were infringing his copyright ; and where they 
had entered into a written agreement not to sell the spurious copies, he had 
merely called upon them to pay the costs incurred in consequence. He had 
also issued an advertisement cautioning the trade against selling spurious 
copies. On the part of the defendant, it was by argued by Serjeant Thomas 
that no evidence had been given to show knowledge on the part of the defendant, 
as required under the Ist sec. of the 8th Geo. II., cap. 13; but this did not 
convince the jury, who, as Mr. Gambart had repeatedly stated that the action 
was only brought to establish a right, and not to obtain heavy damages, 
returned a verdict in his favour for 40s. 

On the 7th inst., the birthday of the late Emperor Nicholas, the solemn un- 
covering of the monument erected to his memory will take place at St. Peters- 


burg. It is an equestrian statue, representing the Emperor in the uniform of 
his first regiment, the silver double eagle on his helmet. The sculptor is Baron 
von Clodt. 


Upwards of 120/. have been subscribed towards erecting a monument to 
James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd. The Duke of Buccleuch, who was the 
poet’s patron in life, has subscribed ten guineas. 

Saunders’s Dublin News-letter announces that the committee for erecting a 
statue to Goldsmith have already received upwards of 600/. Amongst the 
recent subscriptions was 5/. from the gifted biographist of Oliver Goldsmith, Sir 
James Prior. 

The Glasgow papers advertise that eighty designs and models sent in for 
competition for the National Wallace Monument are now being exhibited in that 
city. Let us hope that something more graceful than the former one—in senti- 
ment, if not in design—will be selected. 

On Thursday the 23rd _ult., a monument was placed in the parish church, 
Leeds, to the memory of Lieutenant James Marshall of the 68th Regiment, who 
was killed as he was carying the colours of that corps at the battle of the Alma, 
and fifty-eight non-commissioned officers and privates who lost their lives 
during the war in the Crimea. Lieutenant Marshall was the son of Mr. T. H. 
Marshall, the judge of the Leeds County Court. The monument, which is the 
result of a public subscription in Leeds, was designed and executed by Messrs. 
Dennis, Lee, and Welsh, sculptors and masons, Leeds. It consists of a pedestal, 
enclosing a panel of white statuary marble, with a canopy of a gothic design 
n harmony with the architecture of the church. Upon the pedestal is placed 
a sculptured group, consisting of two life-sized figures—a dying soldier with 
the Angel of Victory placing upon his head a wreath. The rocky ground 
appears strewed with the wreck and spoil of war. The canopy over the tablet 
on which is ascribed the names of the gallant heroes whose memory it is intended 
to perpetuate, consists of a groined and foliated series of trefoiled flying arches, 
the cusps of which have angels recording in open books the acts of the heroes. 
On each pilaster are inscribed the names of the victories in the Crimea, entwined 
with laurel. The composition is surmounted by the standards of the 68th Regi- 
ment (which were carried through the Crimean campaign, and which have been 
pierced with ball, and shattered by the storm). The height of the monument is 
fourteen feet, and it has taken about fifteen tons of material for its construction. 
The cost is about three hundred guineas. 

It is stated in John o’Groat’s Journal that Mr Handyside Ritchie, who has 
been engaged on it for some time, has all but completed the statue of the late 
Hugh Miller, which is to be set up at Cromarty. It is of colossal dimensions. 
As it is designed to surmount a Doric column some forty feet in height, the 
figure and features have been correspondingly magnified to preserve at that ele- 
vation the proportion of life size. The sculptor has, on the whole, been very 
successful in transferring to the stone the stalwart form and highly intellectual 
lineaments of the late editor of the Witness. A graceful effect has been obtained 
by the fall of the plaid, which, crossing the shoulders, descends from the back in 
ample folds, and imparts somewhat of a classic aspect to the figure. The right 
hand grasps an unopened volume, while the left is in the act of raising up to the 
eye a small block of stone, intended to represent a geological specimen. The 





figure is full of quiet dignity, and will be recognised as a very faithful transcriy) 
of the form and features of one whose memory his countrymen will long cheris) 
Great pains have been taken by Mr. Ritchie to secure a correct representation i 
the deceased, and every means available were placed within his reach in ori 
to the attainment of this object. The column on which the statue is to 
erected is already in its place, and in the course of a week or two from the pr. 
sent time the figure will be elevated to the position which it is henceforward ;, 
occupy. 

Tine Court Journal states that “one of the most celebrated collections , 
majolica in the world is about to find its way to this country. It is consigne; 
toa well-known fine art agent, and from the superiority of the ensemble of ar, 
itis worthy of the attention of Government, to whom it will be offered, w: 
believe, first of all, as it is certainly worthy of a place in that collection which i: 
meant to elevate and guide the taste of the country and of manufacturers in the 
ceramic art. We learn on good authority it is the largest and best collection 
the kind in existence, rich in the works of Lucca della Robbia, Raffaelle, Orazio, 
Fontana d’Urbinate, and others. There is also included a very choice collectioy 
of these wondrous productions of Bernard Pallissy. We believe every facility 
will be offered to the lovers of antique art to inspect it; and as the chances of 
seeing such collections are extremely rare, we are sure the above will be a ver 
interesting item of news to many of our readers. Due notice will be given of 
its arrival in this country.” 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


i ber HEAVING WAVE OF MUSIC on which the bark of speculation ba 

for two years been bounding, has at length subsided into a perfect calm, 
Historians during this interval have been more than usually busy with Handel; 
name, and ‘the trade” with his works. Huge piles of paper have received the 
impress of his ‘‘ notes and queries,” and the world has in consequence become 
in a commensurate degree enlightened on matters relating to the composer of 
all time. But though the last chord connected with the centenary festival a 
the Crystal Palace has died away, the effects produced by the glorious repre- 
sentation of Handel will survive with many, until memory itself ceases to be 
“Israel in Egypt,” not inaptly chosen for the concluding theme in the con- 
memorative series, was produced on Friday week. This almost superhuman 
work was dignified with a treatment befitting the occasion, both with regard 
to the large army of executants, and the tenfold number of listeners whi 
devoured up its discourse. Musically speaking, “ Israel in Egypt” is Handel's 
most stupendous achievement; it stands out prominently as a gigantic triumph 
of choralism; and while it summons the vocal energies to a task far beyond the 
ordinary range of sacred music singing, there is neither a superfluous note nor 
one put in a wrong position. Handel knew better a century ago how to write 
for voices than the great majority of vaunting composers who have linked his 
time to the present. The words of the oratorio to which we are nov 
referring are taken entirely from the sacred oracles, and on this account 
“Israel” is not put into a dramatic form. By whom the selections wer 
made there appears to be no reliable testimony; the probability is that 
the composer superintended the arrangement of them himself. Handel, 
it is well known, was not generally fortunate in his literary coadjutors, 
and on this account the popularity of some of his really great works have 
suffered detraction. In many instances that could be cited there is an admixture 
of language mean and prosaic with the lofty and expressive, and an incorpora- 
tion of clumsy fictions with the simple grandeur of scriptural truths. Not s0 
with ‘Israel in Egypt.” It is a grand sacred epos of which the pervading 
design is the declaration of God’s supremacy in the miracles wrought for the 
deliverance of His chosen people. This is carried on through a series of narra- 
tive, declamatory, and choral passages; and as the incidents are of the most 
vivid and picturesque kind, a scope has been afforded to the composer to draw 
largely from the representative resources of his art. There is no overture 
to the work. It opens with a short recitative which serves as a master- 
key to unlock the whole history. ‘Now there arose a new king over 
Egypt which knew not Joseph; and he set over Israel task-masters 
to afflict them with burdens, and they made them serve with rigour.” The 
manuscript copy of this oratorio, kindly lent by her Majesty, and exhibited 
during the days of the festival, shows that it was begun and finished in the 
short space of acalendar month. The subject divides itself into four parts: 
the prayer of the Israelites, the mission of Moses, the Exodus (the original title 
of the oratorio), and the hymn of triumph. Handel has, however, perfected 
his work in two, each complete in itself. No musical production of this kind 
depends less on individual effort than “Israel in Egypt.” Hence, in the first 
part, there is but one air, “Their land brought forth frogs ;” all the rest are 
choruses. The second contains an air each for the soprano, contralto, and tenor; 
a duet for two basses, and a duet for two trebles; all the rest are choruses. 
Handel evidently considered that the miracles and plagues could only be appro- 
priately described by the mighty voice of the choir; the comparative 
insignificance of soli being unequal to the tremendous character of the 
theme. The lamentation of the Israelites in consequence of their oppres- 
sion first breaks out in a passage for contralto voices, while the chorus, 
written in eight-part harmony, sing fragments of the original theme, 
“They oppressed them with burdens,” &c. The next chorus, a fugue in 
G minor, depicts the loathing to drink of the river when the waters were turned 
into blood. In this, chromatic harmonies and semitonic progressions are most 
unsparingly used, and nothing can more powerfully suggest the disgust and 
abhorrence of the oppressors. ‘He spake the word”—a chorus of imposing 
grandeur, and, at the same time, the most graphic composition extant. The 
Hailstone Chorus, which immediately succeeds it, is too well known to need 
comment. ‘He sent a thick darkness” is an early indication of the choral 
recitative. Nothing can be more powerfully descriptive or convey so correct 
an idea of the darkness that might be felt. This is followed by a visitation 
of a still more distressing nature, “He smote all the first-born of Egypt,” a 
fugue, highly elaborated and vividly coloured, depicting as forcibly as arbitrary 
signs can, that fearful night in which the pulse of a whole nation’s first-born 
ceased to throb. A great change of style is manifest in the chorus immediately 
succeeding, ‘* But as for His people,”—a movement of a tranquil and pastoral cha- 
racter, indicative of the release of the Israelites from the house of bondage. 
‘‘ Egypt was glad when they departed,” a fague in A minor, written throughout 
in the strict diatonic style of the old church music. This leaves off on the 
dominant of the key, for the apparent purpose of giving greater effect to a short, 
but wonderfully impressive, chorus of eight bars, “He rebuked the Red Sea, and it 
was dried up,” the last phrase sung extremely soft; this portrayal of cause and effect 
is without a parallel. ‘‘ He led them through the deep ” has two subjects treated 
simultaneously—one in long measured notes, the otherin rapid passages of semi- 
quavers, intending no doubt to convey anidea of an imaginary impediment in that 
pathway of Providence such as the vulture’s eye had not seen. In the next 
chorus in C minor, “But the waters overwhelmed,” Handel has put forth 
all his strength. The bass is continued in triplets without cessation 
from the first bar to its close. This introduces the last chorus of the 
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first part, “‘ And Israel saw that great work.” A few bars of full harmony 
prepare the way for a fugue in C minor, a movement wherein the answers 
are close and the working elaborate. The second portion of ‘“Israel’’ is 
more of a triumphant character, in which “ The horse and his rider,” and 
“Thy right hand, O Lord,” stand out conspicuously. With reference to the 
performance of these colossal structures of vocal harmony we are bound to 
award to it almost unqualified praise. The only hitch that forced itself on our 
notice was in the extremely difficult chorus “‘ The people shall hear,” in which 
the passage ‘ Till thy people pass over” frequently occurs, and in which the 
ascending fourth was too often treated sharply. Mr. Sims Reeves had most 
to do with the soloisms. ‘The enemy said” would have been declaimed in a 
manner unprecedented had not the great tenor disfigured the text by an un- 
warrantable misreading of the last bar. There are many things which may be 
allowed to pass which must not be propounded as models. Hence the inaccu- 
racies of singers as well as other artists, audaciously thrown out, would, unless 
protested against, bring about disastrous consequences to music. Vocalists may 
be regarded as chosen teachers of the multitude. When, however, they consult 
their own vanity and interest at the expense of authors, they need a check. 
There is a boundary line which they have no right to pass, and it becomes the 
duty of those filling the directory in the great republic of letters to see that this 
chosen car of Phoebus be not overturned, even though the Phaeton who drives it 
be one of his favoured sons. The restless soprano air in E flat, “‘ Thou didst blow,” 
and the more composed one in E for contralto,‘ Thou shalt bring them in,” received 
respectful and artistic treatment from Mme. Clara Novello and Miss Dolby, 
while the duet, ‘*The Lord is a man of war,” (Sig. Belletti and Mr. Weiss) 
raised the enthusiasm of the audience to such a pitch that it was deemed right 
to comply with request for repetition. Mme. Lemmens Sherrington was with 
Mme. Novello in the florid duet, “ The Lord is my strength,” a beautiful specimen 
of two-part singing. We feel bound to acknowledge the good taste of Mr. 
Costa in rejecting the interpolated airs marked in the appendix to Mr. Novello’s 
handy volume, and presenting ‘‘ Israel” as the composer intended. Looked at 
from a reasoning point of view the introductions were at best but glaring 
impertinences; and now that Handel’s greatest work is thoroughly established 
in public estimation, we must date the most important epoch of its history to 
‘ The Crystal Palace Commeinorative Festiva!” 

The promised “ I] Giuramento,” at Covent Garden on Tuesday could not 
be played in consequence of the indisposition of Sig. Mario. At the eleventh 
hour “ Norma” with Grisi—who is never indisposed—was substituted. Much as 
the audience might have desired the ‘‘ Oath ” of Mercadante, few could have felt 
much regret at the representation of the Druid priestess,of Bellini instead. The 
house is now invariably well attended. 

Piccolomini, Titjens, Guarducci, Giuglini, and a long string of celebrities in 
the various branches of the lyric art, enable the manager of Drury Lane so to 
diversify his entertainments that the most dainty may find something in his 
weekly bill of fare amply to repay the visit. ‘La Figlia del Reggimento,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” ** Don Giovanni,” and ‘“ Lucrezia,” make sittings scarce and 
standing places—considering the altitude of t! e thermometer—a trying ordeal. 

Our steps have been frequently turned towards St. James’s Hall on a Monday 
evening during the last six months, and we have had occasion to speak of the 
“Monday Popular Concerts” in terms of eulogy. As all arrangements must 
cease at some time, so the series of concerts, as above designated, came to a _finis 
on the 27th ult. The room was densely crowded. This circumstance is 
extremely gratifying, not only as an evidence of the improved musical taste of 
the public, but as an indication that the energy which has been displayed in 
giving a fixity of character to these réunions is producing its fair reward, nay 
more, that their permanency may be regarded as a matter beyond the province 
of doubt. The plan adopted by the executive, though not remarkable for 
originality, is, nevertheless, a good one. Composers have been classified 
and exclusive nights announced for the performance of their works, so that the 
admirers of any particular school of music have had an opportunity of grati- 
fying their own individual tastes. In some instances it was found necessary to 
circulate a programme of a composite order, such as that of Monday last, when 
Haydn, Bach, Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Dussek, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and 
Spohr were combined to give a grand coup to the last of the series. Mozart's 
quartet in C major was the first thing submitted. Chamber music does not 
address itself to vast assemblies; not because it is above the intelligence of the 
audience, but because many of its most delicate effects go for next to nothing; 
such, however, is the construction of the hall in Reygent-street—such the profi- 
ciency of the executants engaged to interpret the music, and such the attention 
paid by the auditory, numerous as it invariably is, that scarcely a note is lost. 
The very elaborate and most lengthy of Mozart’s quartets (No. 6) was heard or 
Monday with a reverence and appreciated with a warmth that denoted 
the sensibility of the listeners to its countless beauties. It is almost impossible 
to convey an idea of the rich imagery that followed the friction of bow and 
string with four such executants as Herr Joachim, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and 
Sig. Piatti. A quartet of Mendelssohn's in E minor, by the same performers, 
was equally atriumph. It is one of Mendelssohn’s grandest conceptions. The 
andante and scherzo exhibit prodigious bursts of fancy. Gleams of sunshine 
break through the gloom which hangs about the key of the first and last move- 
ments, and thus they afford a relief, and prepare the mind and ear for the 
agitated presto so powerfully descriptive of ‘‘the mind in its worst 
despair.” Miss Arabella Goddard played the prelude, allemande courante, 
and andante, with variations, from Handel's ‘Suite de Piéces,” depending 
on the well-known chanson, “The Harmonious Blacksmith,” for the 
applause that usually awaits her. The vocalists were Miss Clari Fraser, a 
young lady rising rapidly into favour for her ballads, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Santley. Mr. Reeves introduced a very lengthy poem entitled ‘ Lieder- 
Kranz,” the music attributed to Beethoven; and Mr. Santley relied on Schu- 
bert’s “* Wanderer,” a song admirably adapted to his style and voice. Upon the 
whole, this was as interesting a concert as any throughout the series. There is 
a great art in leaving off well. 

A little life was thrown into the fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
on Monday evening last. The programme consisted of pieces thoroughly well 
known; but the playing of Beethoven's concerto in G (pianoforte by Mme. 
Schumann) excited no ordinary amount of enthusiasm, and it is not easy to 
Create a “sensation” among the select party who meet on set occasions at 
Hanover-square. Beethoven's concerto is a work to which all great pianists 
occasionally turn their attention. The reading adopted by this highly ac- 
tomplished artist came nearer that of Mendelssohn than any other within the 
Scope of our memory, and this is no small tribute. Another feature of this 
Meeting consisted in the first appearance of Mme. Csillag, who sang the 
Scena from “Der Frieschiitz ” with a breadth, vigour, and warmth of ex- 
Pression to which few are accustomed apart from the stage. Both the 
singer and pianist were recalled at the close of their meritorious achieve- 
ments. Miss Louisa Pyne warbled an air from “ Orfeo,” but was less successful 
With Haydn than the lady from the Imperial Opera at Berlin with Weber. The 
Work assigned to the band consisted chiefly of a symphony in C minor by 
Haydn, and another in B flat by Beethoven. The No. 4 of Beethoven is a truly 
Magnificent composition ; the adagio is almost without compare; and with such 











a band as the Philharmonic—controlled by the learned Cambridge professor— 
the beautiful and tender strains which form its subject can never be otherwise 
than divinely breathed. The overture to “ Jessonda” closed the first portion of 
the entertainment, while the more fiery one to ‘ Euryanthe” marked the time 
for dismission. 

The Vocal Association gave the final concert of the proposed series on Wed- 
nesday evening, at St. James’s Hall. There was an abundance of female vocal- 
ists ; some of a thoroughly established metropolitan reputation, with two who 
have recently come among us to give a taste of their quality. Mdlle. Artot, 
from the Imperial Opera, Paris, is certainly a singer of more than ordinary 
pretensions. This was evidenced in ‘ Una voce,” to which she imparted a bril- 
liancy that won for her the suffrages of the whole room. The other stranger 
was Mdlle. Rieder Schlumberger, with an organ fluent as a bird. The subject 
chosen to display it was a Tyrolean air, with an almost endless chain of varia- 
tions, executed with the greatest imaginable ease. But for its length, the 
young artist would in all probability have had to undergo the penalty of repe- 
tition. Mme. Lemmens Sherrington has already familiarised the public with 
the grand scene and air from Meyerbeer’s new opera, ** Le Pardon de Ploérmel.”’ 
Every fresh hearing from this rapidly rising artist reveals new beauties, as she 
sings it marvellously well. Mme. Enderssohn chose a quieter walk with 
Handel, and in ‘ Let me wander not unseen,” she exhibited an excellent 
knowledge of her subject and the mode of treating it. Miss Messent followed 
in the same school, while Miss Stabbach preferred the more romantic style of 
Weber, in “ Softly sighs.” The soloists were Herr Joachim, a violinist quite 
at the top of the tree, and M. Mortier de Fontaine, whose pianoforte- playing 
excited no very great amount of enthusiasm. In the absence of Mr. Benedict, 
the forces were placed under Mr. Charles Horsley as commander-in-chief. 
Webbe's glorious glee, ““ When winds breathe soft,” and a serenade by Bishop, 
transferred into a part-song, brought the efficiency of the choral troupe promi- 
nently into view. The proceeds of this, the last, subscription concert are to be 
devoted to the Handel College Fund, designed to assist the orphans of musi- 
cians of all classes, whether by birth British or at any time resident in Great 
Britain. The hall was not so crowded as might have been anticipated consider- 
ing the motive that prompted the managers of the Vocal Association. 








CONCERTS DURING THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mov.......M. Benedict's Second Morning Concert. St. James's Hall. 1. 


Mr. G. A. Osborne's Concert. Queen's Concert Kooms, Hanover-square. 8}. 
Tues, ...Miss Spiller and Miss Mackenzie's First Concert. St. Martin's Hall. 8 

Miss Philp’s Matinée Musicale. Hanover-square Rooms. 3. 

Mr, James Robinson's Choir. Exeter Hall. 8%. 
Web. ...Crystal Palace Opera Concert 


Mr. Walter Mactarren's Matinée of Piano-forte Music. 
Mr. Van Praag's Benefit Concert. St. James’s Hall. 8. 

Tuurs...Master Henri Ketten’s Matinee Musicale. Hanover-square Rooms. 3. 
Herr R. Schachner’s Musical Entertainment. 49, Pall Mall 3}. 


Fat. ......Mr. George Lake's Grand Concert. St. James’s Hall. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

UR ANTICIPATIONS of the number of persons attending the last day or 
the Handel Festival (Friday) proved to be remarkably near to the facts. No 
less than 26,827 persons visited the Crystal Palace on the day set apart for the 
performance of * Israel in Egypt,” and thus brought up the total number of visitors 
for the four days of the festival to 81,260—an excess of 32,846 over the total in 
1857. This extraordinary result may be accounted for in various ways, or more 
properly speaking, various circumstances may be considered as having contri- 
buted toit. In the first place, taught by the experience of 1857, the persons 
charged with the arrangements considerably improved upon their former efforts : 
the advertisement of the fact, the distribution of tickets, the arrangement of the 
seats, the transit to and fro of such large bodies, and the conduct of the whole 
business inside the Palace, all prove that the previous experience had not 
been wasted. Another circumstance was that the former festival had a 
very important influence in creating an enthusiasm upon the subject among 
those who did not attend ; and not only were many of those who were fortunate 
enough to be present on that occasion desirous of renewing their acquaintance 
with the magnificent strains of Handel under circumstances which can hardly 
ever again be equalled, and certainly never be surpassed, but a vast number of 
those friends to whom they had described the pleasure which they experienced 
in 1857, were desirous of enjoying the same in, perhaps, a magnified degree. 
Thus the festival of 1857 may be fairly considered to have contributed, and that 

in a very great extent, to the success of that which has just taken place. 

We understand that, so far as any means at present exist for ascertaining 
the pecuniary results, the directors have reason to believe that they will not be 
found to fall far short of 30,0002. gross, which, allowing the very liberal sum of 
15,0002. for expenses, will leave a like sum for net profit, one third of which will 
go to the Sacred Harmonic Society and two thirds to the shareholders of the 
Crystal Palace. In addition to this, the Crystal Palace will retain possession of 
the magnificent orchestra and fittings provided for the occasion, and the Sacred 
Harmonic Society will takethe books of music, &c., all of which have been paid 
for out of the gross receipts. A guarantee fund of 2,000/., reserved out of the 
receipts of the festival of 1857, will also be divided equally between palace and 
the society. 

The committee of the Sacred Ilarmcnic Society have addressed a circular 
letter to the members of the orchestra, thanking them for the zeal and efficiency 
with which they co-operated throughout the festival, and intimating their 
intention of furnishing, as soon as practicable, to every one who has rendered 
any service in the festival, a bronze medal prepared expressly and exclusively 
for presentation, as a commemorative token of their having shared in the 
labours and honours of the occasion. 

M. Victor Scheelcher, the author of the well-known “ Life of Handel,” (the 
only record of the life and works of the great composer at all approaching com- 
pleteness), has addressed to the public prints the following letter, complaining of 
a passage in a pampblet lately published by Mr. Macfarren: 

Srr,—In a pamphlet lately published by Mr. Macfarren I find these lines: “‘ I 
must acknowledge the advantage I have had in the laborious accumulation of data 
brought together by M. Scheelcher in his ‘ Lite of Handel.’ . . . But to have been so 
stringent upon one who had not such opportunities for investigation as himself, is 
scarcely graceful in a writer who spends pages to show that Arne picked our noble 
national song of ‘Rule Britannia’ from scattered pieces in an oratorio which was 
written five years after he composed it.”” Iam indeed most happy to have been able 
to furnish Mr. Macfarren with ** data,” but I do not at all like his lecturing me in the 
manner shown in the passage just quoted. I am surprised at his little attack coming 
so late. In fact, he does not use me well. In the first place, every one has the same 
opportunities for investigation as I had; if they do not choose to use them, itis @ 
neglect of their duty. Secondly, I bave not been ‘‘so stringent’ as represented, upon 
anybody. When i discovered an error in a writer whom I considered of value, I 
noticed it as a matter of course. ‘This is not to be particularly stringent. Thirdly, it 
is unfair to say that I show “ Arne picked ‘ Rule Britannia’ from an oratorio which 
was written five years after he composed it." I stated that the entire refrain 
of the national song “ Rule Britannia” and “ Britons will never” are taken 
from ‘ Giustino,” an opera of Handel, given in 1737, ‘“‘three years before 
Arne composed it. It is true, I said in my book, the beginning of the national 
song was made out of a piece of the ‘Occasional Oratorio; but said, at 
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the same time, that the principal phrase ‘‘ was to be found more or less accentuated 
in earlier works of Handel.”’ I did not point out these works, because I was then in 
the belief that “‘ Rule Britannia” was posterior to the “Occasional Oratorio.”’ But, 
about a year ago, the learned Mr. W. Husk gave proof, in Notes and Queries, that the 
national song was of 1740; and in answer (see Notes and Queries) to justify my pro- 
position, I gave proof that “‘ When Britain” was taken from ‘‘ Saul,”’ performed in 
1739, ** one year before Arne composed it ;’’ and ** Arose, arose,”’ from ‘* Alcina,”’ per- 
formed in 1735, “‘ five years before Arne composed it.”’ Now, nothing of this is very 
new. Burney said much the same sixty years ago, and I did not concealit. In his 
“History of Music’ (vol. iv. p. 405), we read: ‘* The first close in this air (‘un vostro 
sguardo’ of Justin) was soon after copied by Arne, in his popular song of ‘ Rule 
Britannia ;’’’ and p. 453 of same volume: ‘** We see the model of all the best songs of 
our own composers in looking back to Handel and his successors." Page 25 of the 
songs printed by Walsh, we find, in ‘*Cedo alla sorte,”’ the idea, and almost all the 
passages, of Arne’s ‘‘ When Britons first,” &c. It is ‘‘scarcely graceful” in an Eng- 
lish composer and a musical critic of long standing, to charge me with a blunder of 
ignorance I have not committed, while he has such musical facts still to learn. 
Mr. Macfarren, in trying to be very cutting on me, has wounded only himself, 
and I must confess that I am not sorry for it.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
V. SCHELCHER. 

—The insertion of this letter gives us an opportunity for observing upon the very 
free and somewhat unscrupulous use of M. Schelcher’s book which has been 
made by many of our contemporaries in preparing their notices of the Handel 
Festival. That they should resort for their facts to the only book in which 
those facts have been brought together is perhaps natural enough; but common 
politeness, indeed common honesty, required that their debt should be acknow- 
Jedged—a ceremony which has been omitted in all but a very few instances. 
Again, & propos of M. Schcelcher’s letter, we are glad to hear, among the musical 
on dits of the day, that one result of the late festival has been to create such a 
demand for the “ Life of Handel,” that we may possibly, ere long, have a second 
edition of that work, very considerably enriched and enlarged from researches 
and discoveries made by its accomplished author since the publication of the first 
issue. 

The Era announces that the Council of the Royal Dramatic College will at 
once take immediate steps for determining the site of the college, and make 
arrangements for laying the foundation-stone. As the important question of 
site is as yet undetermined, we would once more urge upon the council to con- 
sider the Inexpediency, if not the cruelty, of banishing old actors and actresses 
into the country, far away from that town life and town associations to which 
they have been all their lives accustomed. Be the scene ever so rural, or its 
associations ever so classical, we fear those considerations will but poorly com- 
pensate the poor actor for the loss of old haunts and old faces. If they must 
be sent away from London (a necessity which we by no means admit) why not 
send them to Stratford-upon-Avon—surely of all country places the dearest to 
the actor’s mind ? 

The adventures of a song were seldom perhaps more extraordinary than 
those which have befallen a very popular and well-known composition by Miss 
Eliza Cook. This song was made the subject of an action in the Scotch law 
courts, on a question of infringement of copyright, and has undergone all those 
tortures of pleading which our northern friends so well understand. On Monday 
last it reached the Ultima Thule of legislation, as ‘* The Old Arm-chair ” came 
before the woolsack. The point at issue was purely atechnical one, but so far as 
we can understand the matter, the solemn deliberations of Lord Chancellor 
Campbell, assisted by Lords Brougham, Cranworth, Chelmsford, Wensleydale, 
and other peers, have the effect of confirming the ballad to the original assignee. 

It is reported that Mr. David Fisher, the well-known comedian, will, after 
the disbanding of the Princess’s company under Mr. Charles Kean, join Mr. 
Webster’s company at the Adelphi. 

Rumour speaks very highly of Henri Ketten, a young pianist of extra- 
ordinary talent who has lately arrived from Paris. At the early age of 11 years 
he has attained a degree of perfection seldom if ever witnessed in so young a 
boy. He has already performed at Berlin, Paris, and other capitals of Europe 
with great success. He is a native of Hungary; and, in addition to his great 
reputation as a pianist, he has been very successful as a composer. He has 
high testimonials from Meyerbeer, Halévy, Liszt, and Moscheles. The public 
will have an opportunity of testing his merits on July 7, when he will give a 
concert at the Hanover Rooms. 

On Saturday, 25th ult., Mr. John Hullah delivered a lecture on ‘“‘Singing in 
General Education.”’ After some preliminary observations on the effects of the 
study of music generally, he discussed the supposed difficulties attending it, 
which are more imaginary than real. Taking as an illustration the page of a full 
score, with its various vocal and instrumental parts, forming an apparently com- 
plicated mass of symbols, he observed that to the practised eye of the conductor 
the whole was simple and comprehended at a glance. He could not agree with 
the objections raised to the ordinary notation, to which some writers desired to 
apply a plan of condensation. All true musicians objected to such an innova- 
tion, and with good reason. It is urged that the present system involves great 
difficulty in reading and in writing music; but this is not the fact, or how 
could the overture to “ Don Giovanni” have been written in one night, or the 
‘** Messiah” completely produced in the short space of three weeks? Mr. 
Hullah noticed some imperfections in time signatures which might easily 
be obviated, and no doubt would soon be removed; and proceeded to 
describe the general arrangement of a full score. He remarked that 
a page of a score presents a “ picture’? of certain sounds and com- 
binations of harmony which the practised eye comprehends at once with 
perfectease. If our present mode of writing music were so difficult and com- 
plicated as has been asserted, the reading of a score would be a stupendous 
jabour, with which only the most gigantic intellectual power could hope to 
grapple with any chance of success. After pursuing this topic at considerable 
length, the lecturer touched upon that of teaching the elements of music to the 
young. It is the cultivation of a sympathy between the eye and the ear that 
makes the musician. Would-be reformers point to the difficulty in the stave, 
and a-sert that if this were simplified, the art of singing at sight might be 
acquired, like that of writing a fine commercial hand, “in six easy lessons;” the 
actual fact, however is, that the ear is harder to teach than the eye, and the 
difficulty of reading a musical symbol has nothing to do with the capacity for 
expressing the proper sound. A revolution in our musical system is impossible as 
well as undesirable. Sol-faing, or singing without words, is of very great antiquity, 
having been invented by Guido, the Aretine, in the thirteenth century; and here 

Mr. Hullah made some interesting remarks upon medieval music and the ancient 
hexachords. He dwelt upon the imperative necessity for constant practice 
of the sol-fa: there are many persons who can sing at sight, but 
who cannot sol-fa. The practice of the sol-fa is a safeguard required 
to prevent singing at sight degerating into a mere trick. Singing in chorus is so 
easy, requiring no thought, that many members of choral societies after a short 
time neglect the study of music altogether, and are quite unable to read new 
music, which could not be the case if the sol-fa were cultivated to check care- 
lessness, Its practice compels the singer to use his mental powers. The 
influence of music will never want advocates; but the value of musical training 
as a means of educational discipline is not sufficiently appreciated. Some excel- 
lent remarks by the Rev. Stephen Hawtrey, bearing upon this point. were 
quoted by the lecturer, who added that learning from notes, independently of 








the power acquired of reading music, is very valuable from its fixing the atten- 
tion of young children intently, and exciting great activity of intelligence. 
Scholars in an institution where music is taught will learn every subject better 
from this course of training. The study of music opens a new sense, and teaches 
a new language in which have been written works breathing forth the highest 
and most beautiful inspiration. Its advantages to the labouring classes were 
inestimable. Handel and Mendelssohn form an agreeable substitute for the 
public-house, and the acquirement of this accomplishment has a great and 
undoubted effect upon mental development. 

A decision which has surprised the Paris public has just been confirmed by 
the tribunals. M. Bebains, the inventor of the self-playing organ or piano, 
called by malicious rivals the Barbary piano, had thought himself entitled 
to allow his organ to play of its own accord whatever airs it chose, and as its 
taste was of the best, of course it chose the first music by the first composers. 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, Auber, all played their tunes beneath the influence of the 
barrel within the Barbary piano, and nobody complained, when suddenly up 
rise the whole horde of musical editors of Paris, and claim the airs thus played 
by the innocent piano as their property. In vain M. Debains pretends to assert 
that the instrument is but a passive one in the hands of the player who turns 
the barrel. The whole machine is condemned as piratical, and M. Debains is 
sentenced to pay a heavy fine anda royalty tothe publisher of every air his 
barrel-piano plays, has played, or will ever play for the future. 

Galignani relates the following respecting the well-known chef d'orchestre 
M. Jullien: ‘“ Having come to Paris in May last he was arrested for the non- 
payment of a bill of exchange given to a M. Chapelle; but, in order to obtain 
his release from prison he had himself declared a bankrupt. On Thursday M. 
Delepierre, who holds the bill of exchange, and who had opposed his discharge, 
applied to the Tribunal of Commerce to order the declaration of bankruptcy to 
be set aside, on the ground that M. Jullien had been naturalised an English- 
man, and could not therefore enjoy the privileges of a Frenchman in a 
case of bankruptcy. Jullien, in reply, represented that as the letters 
of naturalisation he had obtained in England stipulated that he could 
be neither a member of Parliament, nor a minister of the Crown, nor a grand 
dignitary of State, he could not be considered an English subject, but only as a 
denizen of England; that letters of full naturalisation in England can only be 
accorded by Parliament, whereas his had been given by a minister; and that 
having returned to France, he had recovered his French nationality. But the 
Tribunal held that, having obtained all the rights and privileges of a British 
subject, absent from certain restrictions, allowed by an Act of Parliament of 
1832, and having taken the oath of submission and allegiance to the Queen of 
England, he was a naturalised Englishman, and consequently could not be 
declared a bankrupt in France. In consequence of this decision an application 
made by Jullien to be set at liberty was rejected.” 

A young Swedish singer, Mlle. Andree, is making a great sensation at 
Stockholm. Ata concert given at the Royal Theatre, and attended by all the 
rank and fashion of the Court and city, she was received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

OYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS.—The annual oration in memory of 
R the immortal Harvey was delivered at the Royal College of Physicians, on 
Wednesday, by Dr. Aldis, one of the Fellows of the College and medical officer 
of health for St. George’s, Hanover-square. ‘The chair was occupied by Dr 
Mayo, president. The orator adverted to the honour due to those meical 
men who had contributed to the improvement of their profession. The follow- 
ing topics were alluded to in the oration: The origin of medicine, the impossi- 
bility of learning it properly by experience alone, and the necessity of studying 
both ancient and modern writers; but, in the words of Harvey, ‘‘men were not 
to swear such fealty to their mistress Antiquity as openly and in sight of all 
to deny and desert their friend Truth.” Medical history, unfortunately, 
afforded many examples of despisers of the mighty dead and of eminent living 
authorities. Paracelsus burnt the writings of Galen and Avicenna before his 
pupils, and proclaimed himself the king of medicine. Hahnemann much re- 
sembled Paracelsus, for he despised the inspection of dead bodies, and preferred 
the homeopathic doctrine to pathology; but both had dared to do “ aliquid 
Gyaris vel carcere dignum.” Hahnemann’s doctrine, that numerous chronic 
diseases originated in the itch, was neither new, safe, nor true. Dr. C. G. 
Zieger had many years before promulgated the same idea in a dissertation pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1758, without boasting, as the other did, that he was engaged 
twelve years in the discovery. False theories, however, with scientific preten- 
sions had flourished through many ages. The low condition of medicine at the 
time of Linacre, and the improvement with the aid of Henry VIII. and Car- 
dinal Wolsey, were then mentioned. The College of Physicians having been 
established, its members were separated from empirics; but by a new law 
homeeo-empirics may be registered, which was nothing less than legal 
homicide, and strongly to be protested against. The election of Dr. 
Watson, as representative of the college in the New Medical Council, 


and the labours of Dr. Francis Hawkins when registrar, were noticed. 
The remarks upon Harvey’s grand discovery of the circulation of the 


blood appropriately introduced the consideration of those epidemic diseases 
which contaminate the vital fluid and destroy numbers of the population. Hence 
the vast importance of sanitary science, not as a speciality, but as a component 
part of medicine. This subject having been prominently brought forward, it 
was thought that the exertions of the Earl of Shaftesbury in improving the 
dwellings of the poor, and of the Earl of Carlisle in obtaining the enactment of 
the Nuisances’ Removal and Diseases’ Prevention Acts, deserved the highest 
praise, as well as those of Drs. Southwood Smith and Arnott, who were the 
pioneers of recent preventive medicine. Honour had also been conferred upon 
the college by Dr. Robert Lee's discoveries of certain cardiac nerves. A well- 
merited and feeling eulogium was then passed upon the late Drs. Bright, 
Hughes, and Scott, with a notice of their lives and writings. Reference was 
made to the attention bestowed by the fellows on the formation of a new charter’ 
by which it was intended to embrace within the college those physicians wh® 
bad been too long dispersed and disunited. The college was now to be congra- 
tulated upon its increasing members and extending us-fulness. A statue had 
been erected to the honour of Jenner; and surely Harvey, the fountain and 
origin of modern medical science, merited similar reverence. Even the remains 
of Harvey are now lying in a neglected state, but an inquiry had been com- 
menced by the college with the view of removing such scandal. The statue 
formerly placed by the fellows in the college had unhappily perished by fire, 
and had never been replaced. The orator concluded by expressing a strong 
wish that a grateful country would either erect another statue, or at least found 
a scholarship in honour of the learning and genius of Harvey. The oration, as 
usual, in Latin, was well delivered and cordially received by the assembly. 
RoyaL GeocrapuicaL Sociery.—On Monday, the 27th ult., the last 
meeting for the session was held at Burlington House, the Earl of Ripon, Pres., 
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in the chair. The Duke of Newcastle, the Earls of Elgin and Airlie, the Hon. 
tobert Marsham, Sir Hercules G. R. Robinson, Governor of Hongkong; Major 
Henry Cracroft, Captain Philip D. Margesson, R.A., Messrs. George Barclay, 
Frederick W. Bigge, H. Austin Bruce,gM.P., R. A. Osborn Dalyell, Consul at 
Erzeroum, George Fitzroy, William Fryer, Charles P. Grenfell, M.P., W. 
Vernon Harcourt, and William H. Smith were elected fellows. Several draw- 
ings and photo-lithographs, illustrating the scenery and physical geography of 
the highest parts of the Himalayas, by the Messrs. Schlagintweit, and a mechani- 
cal and magnetic compass, invented by Mr, Maillard, were exhibited to the 
meeting. ‘Ihe papers read were: 1. ‘“‘ Notes on a Voyage to New Guinea,” by 
Mr. Altred R. Wallace, F.R.G.S. These notes were the results of the author’s 
residence at Dorey, in the N.W. part of the island, and the only place in which 
a trader can remain with safety. The statement that New Guinea is inhabited 
by Papuans and Malays is, it seems incorrect, as the natives are composed 
entirely of the former, though several Malay settlements are scattered over the 
outlying islands. The whole northern peninsula, as well as the neighbouring 
islands, is rugged and mountainous, and an unvarying forest of somewhat 
stunted appearance spreads itself over the country. The author lived in a 
rough jungle house, built by himself, and employed his time, when un- 
assailed by fever, in exploring the natural history of the surround- 
ing district. Rain was the rule, and sunshine the exception, during his stay. 
I'he Doreyans live on the coast, in houses raised in the water on posts, and 
reached by a rough and tottering causeway from the beach, presenting an un- 
usually wretched appearance. The natives of the interior do not differ percep- 
tibly in physical character, but have a distinct language, and are called Arfaki. 
The Doreyans are fishers and traders, while the Arfaki are agriculturalists, The 
mental and moral characteristics of the Papuans differ remarkably from, and are 
inferior to, those of the Malay races. Dorey was found to be very unhealthy, 
fevers and dysentery being most prevalent. The principal article of trade on 
the northern coast is a fragrant aromatic bark, called mussoey, which is carried 
to Java, where an oil of reputed efficacy, in various disorders is extracted from 
it. Tortoiseshell, beche-de-mer, sago, and wild nutmegs are also articles of 
trade. The Dutch hold possession of New Guinea up to the meridian of 141° 
E. of Greenwich, and carry on an extensive trade along nearly the whole of the 
coast included within the northern and southern extremities. The author, after 
alluding to the excellent maps of the Dutch possessions in the East by Baron 
Melvill de Carnbee, to the missionary establishments, and to the expedition 
decided on to fix upon some place on the coast of New Guinea for a settlement, 
concludes by hoping next year to be able to reach Waigiou, Salwatty, and the 
little-known island of Mysool. The paper gave rise to an interesting discussion in 
which Mr. Crawfurd, Dr. Kinkel, and Mr. Saunderstook part. 2. ‘“* Remarks on 
Portuguese Journeys in Central Africa,” by Mr. James Macqueen, F.R.G.S. 
Silva Porto, a Portuguese trader, has, it appears, made three journeys from 
Benguela into the interior, and this paper is a description of them, detailing the 
numerous rivers and streams passed, and the appearance and general character of 
the country traversed. In his first journey Silva Porto seems to have penetrated 
as far as Cassange; in the second, to a very considerable distance to the east- 
ward of that place. In his third journey, accompanied by some Arabs who had 
come from Zanzibar on the east coast to Benguela on the west, he started from 
Benguela in June, 1853, reached Cassange in 105 days, leaving which he crossed 
to Ibo on the east, whence he proceeded to Mozambique. After some observa- 
tions from Capt. Burton in reply to Mr. Macqueen, Major Palmer, R.A.,F.R.G.S., 
read 3, ‘‘ Notes on the Island of St. Helena to accompany his New Map of 
that Island.” After detailing the geographical position, area, &c., of the island 
the author gave a summary of its history from the date of its first discovery by 
Juan de Nova, 1502, up to the present times. The paper further included a short 
account of the physical features of the island, and various information respecting 
its botany, zoology, and other interesting topics. At the suggestion of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, who introduced them with allusion to their travels, one of 
the brothers Schlagintweit offered some remarks in explanation of their drawings 
in the Himalayas; and, the president having proposed a vote of thanks to the 
authorities of the University of London and of the Royal Society for the use of 
their large hall during the past session, the meeting adjourned to the 14th of 
November. 

Royau Irtisa AcApEMY.—The last meeting for the session 1858-9 was held 
on Monday night last at the Academy House, Dawson-street, Dublin, the Rev. 
Dr. Todd, S.F.T.C.D., Pres.,°in the chair. The following papers were read: 
1. The president read a paper by the Rev. Dr. Hincks, “On the grounds for 
supposing that the name of the tribe of Issachar occurs in Egyptian Inscrip- 
tions.” 2. Mr. W. R. Wilde, “On the Plunket MS. on the Civil Wars in 
Ireland, inthe possession of Earl of Fingal.” This was a description of a valu- 
able MS. to the existence of which Lord Macaulay, during his visit to Ireland 
in 1851, had called the attention of the author of the paper. Lord Macaulay 
had not seen it, but only a copy of part of it made for Sir James Mackintosh. 
The original MS., according to Lord Macaulay, was written by one of the 
Plunket family, who, being a warm partisan of the Stuarts, had followed 
James II. to St. Germains. It consisted of two quarto volumes, containing 
2,511 closely written pages, and it was remarkable that so little was known 
about it. Lord Fingal’s own testimony as to the identity of the author, 
and generally as to the MS., is as follows: ‘‘I have always heard 
that it was written by a Nicholas Plunket, an eminent lawyer of the 
time, but of what precise branch of that family, or how it came into the 
possession of this house, I do not know. Some years ago I was asked to 
lend it to Sir James Mackintosh, who, in returning it, wrote to me expressing 
his thanks for the information he had received from it. Lord Macaulay, who 
has referred to it in many places throughout his History of the Irish Wars, bad 
never seen the original work, but made use of what appears to have been a col- 
lection of extracts made by direction of Sir James Mackintosh, whose pencil- 
marks (as I believe), still remain in the margin.” Mr, Wilde, after examining 
the MS., thus describes it: ‘‘ The work of Nicholas Plunket, now 150 years old, 
consists of two small quarto volumes, and is entitled, ‘A Light to the Blind, 
whereby they may see the dethronement of James II., King of England; with 
a brief narrative of his Wars in Ireland, and of the Wars of the Emperor and the 
King of France for the Crown of Spain, anno. 1711.’ Both volumes are bound 
in boards half-calf, and on the back of the first is lettered, ‘Plunket’s Irish 
History, Vol. I.’ There are a few blots and some erasures in both volumes, but 
the writing is remarkably clear throughout, although the second volume exhi- 
bits the penmanship of an older hand than that in the first. The work is 
divided into books, chapters, and sections, and appears to have been intended 
for publication, as may be gleaned from an expression in the preface, where 
he requests the party to whom he was opposed ‘to peruse attentively this 
volume for their own substantial good.’ So far as the scene of the history is 
concerned, the two volumes may be taken separately; the first being altogether 
devoted to Irish affairs, the second relating almost entirely to the wars in the 
Low Countries, from 1701 to the peace of Utrecht, 1713. Throughout the 
Second volume are interspersed reflections upon the affairs of Ireland, which 
have also been copied by Sir James Mackintosh, whose extracts do not appear to 
have begun, except by a short sentence at p. 334, until p. 381 of the first 
Volume, where he records the flight of James II. from Whitehall. The first 














volume commences with a brief history, political and religious, of England and 
Ireland from the Reformation to the commencement of the reign of James II., 
giving many incidents of the Cromwellian times, and a succinct narrative of the 
war and the personal transactions of King James until the date of his death in 
1701.” Mr. Wilde then proceeded to refer, as specimens of its contents, to the 
description of the siege of Londonderry, the battle of Cavan, the skirmish of 
Newtown- Butler, the passage of the Boyne, the storming of Limerick, the battle 
of Aughrim, and the death of James at St. Germains, and observed that, with 
the exception of the ‘“* Macaria Excidium ” of Colonel O'Kelly, the Plunket MS. is 
the only native history upon the period which we now possess; and both in 
style, material, and extent, it is far superior to that work. In discussing the 
battle of Newtown-Butler, Mr. Wilde showed from the Plunket MS., that the 
account given by Story, the Williamite chaplain and historian, respecting the 
word of command, but which has been doubted, was perfectly true, for that 
Brigadier Anthony Hanrattan and Captain Lavallier were subsequently tried 
by court-martial at Dublin, by De Rosen, Marsba!-General of Ireland, and 
that the latter was actually shot, “though at his execution he protested that 
he delivered the word as he had received it,” and many believed his protestation. 
The battle of Cavan, which seems to have escaped some other historians, is 
described by Plunket. In describing the battle of the Boyne (a subject upon 
which Mr. Wilde has already written), be said that Plunket had endeavoured 
to prove that the passage at Oldbridge was a mere skirmish, and that the Irish 
army retreated in order to Duleek ; whereas it is well known that the turning 
point of the day was the defeat of King James’s left wing by Schomberg, 
Douglas, and Portland, opposite the ford of Rossnaree, near New Grange, and 
not at Slane, as supposed. The volume concludes with a more minute and cir- 
cumstantial account of the death of King James than has yet been published, 
recording many of the conversations which took place at the time. Among 
other particulars is mentioned, “ that about four in the evening the body was 
opened and embalmed. They found a great quantity of serosities in his head ; 
the veins that contained the water by a third part greater than ordinary ; two 
ulcers in his stomach; extravasated blood in his body, and the heart was much 
decayed. The opinion of the king’s sanctity was so great that now at 
the opening of his body a number of people came to get pieces of linen dipped 
in his blood. The guards took their cravats from about their necks and did the 
same.” Among the curious additions to our native history which Mr. Wilde 
laid before the Academy from this work was the following notice of the crown 
worn by King James in Ireland, now for the first time made public. Upon the 
assembling of Parliament in Dublin, on the 7th of May, 1686, ‘‘ The King,” 
says the Plunket MS., ‘‘came to the House of Lords in his royal robes, 
with the crown on his head (a crown newly made for him in the said Dublin), 
and from the throne he uttered a speech to both houses.” Lord Macaulay says 
that when William returned thanks in St. Patrick’s cathedral, on the 6th of July, 
1690, after the battle of the Boyne, he had *“‘ the crown on his head,” and adds 
in a note, ‘‘ Dumont is the only person who mentions the crown; as he was pre- 
sent he could not be mistaken. It was probably the crown which James had 
been in the habit of wearing when he appeared on the throne at the King’s 
Inns,” where the Parliament was held. This fact of the crown having been 
manufactured in Dublinis of much interest, and that interest would be greatly 
enhanced could it be ascertained what became of that portion of the national 
regalia. 

GEOLOGICAL Socrety.—On June 15, Prof. J. Phillips, Pres., in the chair, 
the following communications were read: 1. ‘‘ Notes on Spitzbergen,” by J. 
Lamont, Esq. Communicated by Sir C. Lyell, V.P.G.S. Mr. Lamont cruised 
about Spitzbergen in his yacht in the summer of 1858, and went up the Stour 
Fiord, which, he remarks, is a sound dividing the island, not a gulf. The first 
thirty miles of coast along which he sailed on this fiord consisted almost en- 
tirely of the faces of two or three enormous glaciers; the water is shallow, 
seldom as much as sixteen fathoms, and such appears to be the case all around 
Spitzbergen ; and hence icebergs of very large size are not formed. The shores 
are mostly formed of a muddy flat, from half a mile to three miles broad, with 
ice or hard ground at from twelve to eighteen inches under the surface; this is 
intersected with muddy rivulets, and bears saxifrages, mosses, and lichens, on 
which the reindeer fattens. Protruding trap-rocks appear at many spots on 
these flats. A steep slope of mud, snow, and debris succeeds the dats, and 
reaches up to perpendicular crags of schistose rock, above which extend the 
great glaciers. Above these, peaks, probably of granite, appear when free of 
mist. The upper part of the sound has much drift-wood, chiefly small pine 
trees, weather-worn and waterlogged, and some wreck-wood. Bones and 
skeletons of whales are numerous. Driftwood and bones of whales were ob- 
served several miles inland and high above high-water mark, at least thirty 
feet. Whales’ skeletons were also seen high up on the Thousand Islands. 
These circumstances, connected with the fact that seal-fishers and whalers state 
their belief in the shallowing of these seas, lead the author to think that Spitz- 
bergen and the adjacent islands are emerging from the sea ata rate even more 
rapid than that at which some parts of Norway have been shown to be rising. 
—2. “On the Formation of Gypsums and Dolomites.” By T. S. Hunt, Esq., 
of the Geol. Surv. Canada. Communicated by Prof. A. C. Ramsay, F.G.S. 
The points to which the author calls attention are, first, the formation of sul- 
phate of lime and bicarbonate of magnesia by the action of bicarbonate of lime 
upon a solution of sulphate of magnesia, and their successive deposition in 
the forms of gypsum and hydrous carbonate of magnesia, during the process of 
evaporation ; and, secondly, the direct union, under certain conditions, of this 
carbonate of magnesia with carbonate of lime to form a double carbonate, 
which is dolomite.—3. “On the Tertiary Deposits, associated with Trap-rocks, 
in the East Indies.” By the Rev. S. Hislop. With descriptions of the shells 
by the Rev. S. Hislop, and of the insects by A. Murray, Esq. Communicated 
by the president. In the first place, the author brought forward additi nal 
proof to support his views, already given in the society's journal, 
of the probability of the amygdaloidal trap-rock found beneath the 
freshwater deposits at Nagpur being posterior in age to those beds 
and to the nodular trap-rock overlying them. Also, he again points 
out that these trap-rocks were erupted beneath the waters of a lake or lakes, of 
no great depth, in the Nagpur district; whilst towards the south-east, about 
the mouths of the Gedavery, there were estuarine and marine deposits being 
formed. The author formerly thought that the sandstone at Nagpur, under- 
lying the lower trap and overly ing the gneiss, was of jurassic age, and once con- 
tinuous with that of Korhadi, Mangali, &c. ; but he now believes that it belongs 
to the Tertiary series. It contains abundance of silicified wood, and a few 
Paludine. This Tertiary sandstone is metamorphosed into gneiss by the intru- 
sion, apparently, of some deep-seated plutonic rock, evidenced by veins of 
pegmatite. Some minerals from the trap, gneiss, &c. were then enumerated, 
especially the ‘‘ Hunterite” and “ Hislopite ” lately discovered by Prof. Haugh- 
ton. The fossils were next alluded to, namely, fish-remains—some like the 
Sphyrenodus of the London clay; also Reptilian remains, and bones of pachy- 
derms. The shells, both freshwater (from the neighbourhood of Nagpur) and 
marine (from Rajamandri, near the mouth of the Godavery), were described by 
the author in detail. Cyprides are numerous; some have been described by 
Mr. Sowerby, and some new forms will be described by Mr. Jones. 
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Plant-remains are abundant, but have not yet been described. Many 
remains of insects occur; and, as far as Mr. Andrew Murray can form 
an opinion on them, they differ from recent forms. The author, after 
comparing the fossil shells of Nagpur with those of the Nummulitic 
fauna described by Vicomte d’Archiac, and with the recent fauna of 
India, offered the conclusion that they are probably of Lower Eocene date. The 
nearest European analogue is found in the Physa-bed (Physa gigantea) at Rilly, 
in France. These Tertiary deposits are decidedly (in the author's opinion) older 
than those of the Sewalik Hills, so well known from Cautley and Falconer’s 
researches. There are yet newer deposits (of Upper Pliocene age) on the banks 
of the Nerbuddaand elsewhere, Lastly, the author observed that the “ diamond- 
sandstone” of India belongs to these Eocene deposits; and, since its formation, 
plutonic rocks have risen to the surface and rock-masses have been metamor- 
phosed. Shells from the freshwater strata of Nagpur and neighbouring parts of 
Central India (all, but three, new species): Melania quadrilineata, J. Sby.; 
M. Hanteri; Paludina normalis; P. Deccanensis, J. Sby.; P. Wapsharei; 
P. acicularis; P.pyramis; P. subcylindracea; P.Sankeyi; P. Takliensis; 
P. soluta; P. conoidea; P. Rawesi; P. Virapai; Valvata minima; V. unicari- 
nifera; V. multicarinata; V. decollata; Succinea Nagpurensis; Limnza 
oviformis; L. subfusiformis; L. attenuata; L. peracuminata; L. Radiolus; 
L. Spina; Physa Prinsepii, J. Sby., var. normalis, var. elongata, var. inflata; 
Ph. Bradleyi; Unio Malcolmsoni; U. Hunteri; U. cardioides; U. mammillatus ; 
U. imbricatus; U. Carteri. Shells from the estuary strata near Rajamandri 
(all new species) : Pseudoliva elegans ; Natica Stoddardi; Cerithium multiforme ; 
C. subcylindraceum; C. Leithi; C. Stoddardi; Vicarya fusiformis; Turritella 
prelonga; Hydrobia Ellioti; Hemitoma? multiradiata; Ostrea Pangadiensis ; 
Anomia Katernensis; A. modiola; Perna meleagrinoides; Modiola, sp.; Corbis 
elliptica; Corbicula ingens; Cardita variabilis; Cytherea orbicularis ; C. Wil- 
soni; ©. Wapsharei; C Rawesi; C. Jerdoni; C. elliptica; C. Hunteri; Tellina 
Woodwardi; PsammobiaJonesi; Corbula Oldhami; C. sulcifera. Fossil insects 
from the Tertiary strata near Nagpur: Lomatus Hislopi, nov.; and three other 
Buprestidw (indefinable). Meristos Hunteri, nov.; and seven other Curcu- 
lionide (indetinable).—An extensive collection of fossils from Nagpur, including 
those collected by the late Dr. Malcolmson, were exhibited. 

OxForD ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—A meeting was held in the society’s 
rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, June 15th, when Mr. James Parker read a 
paper on “‘The Plans of Medieval Castles and Houses.’ Mr. Parker’s object 
was to show the aptitude of the Gothic stye of architecture for domestic comfort 
as well as for the necessities of ecclesiastical buildings. The Norman style was 
referred to, and the College Hall pronounced to be the nearest approach in form 
and arrangement to the old feudal hall. 

Socimty or Arrs.—The 105th anniversary of this institution was cele- 
brated on Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall, when about two hundred 
gentlemen sat down to dinner. Lord Napier was in the chair, and deli- 
vered an address reviewing the past history of the society and its condition 
at the present day. In proposing the health of the chairman, Mr. Dilke 
observed that, although the exhibition which the Society of Arts had intended to 
inaugurate in 1861, must be postponed, owing to the state of excitement caused 
by the present Continental war, it would ultimately take place, and that within 
two or three years from that time. 

SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 

( \ENTRAL AFRICA.—The Cape Monitor publishes extracts from some very 
/ interesting letters received from Messrs. F. and C. Green, dated from the 
river Longa, August 25. The journey to this point had occupied the enterprising 
travellers five months. Nothing remarkable occurred on their journey to Lake 
’Ngami, except a threatened mutiny among the people, which was soon got over 
by decision and firmness, and a narrow escape of being blown into eternity 
through the carelessness of one of the party having fallen asleep in the waggon 
where the powder was stowed without extinguishing his pipe. Some idea of the 
danger may be formed by the fact of a box of clothes having become ignited, 
and the contents destroyed by slow combustion, as well as part of the box itself, 
which was next to the powder chest! and the tent sail of the waggon had 
already caught fire before it was discovered. ‘‘ Had there been the slightest 
breeze,” F. Green writes, “ nothing could have saved waggons and property from 
destruction.” It appears they reached Lake "Ngami on the 8th of August, but 
finding no inducement to tarry there for any length of time, the market being 
but ill-supplied with ivory, they preferred starting for the country of the ‘‘ Mata- 
bili,” or ‘* Moselekatze,” having hopes of contributing totheir store, which they 
would value the more as their own shooting. They were also anxious to leave that 
part of the country from which they dated before the sickly season set in (about 
a couple of months thence), when fever of a dangerous type prevails. The 
‘“* Matabili” country bears the character of being very healthy, and affords to 
the hunter far more profitable ground for sport, but being a long journey it will 
detain them in the wilds for many months longer. In their journey up from 
the “‘ Namogua” station, whence their former letters were dated in July, they 
found the country very dry and scarce of game. They only bunted elephants 
on one occasion, when the two brothers killed three, and wounded several others, 
one of which was found still wandering, and finished off by one of the boys. 
They regret much not having a photographic apparatus to take off sketches of 
the beautiful scenery along the banks of the delightful river ‘‘ Longa.” “No 
pencil,” writes one of the travellers, “‘ could have succeeded in conveying any- 
thing like the beautiful reality.” Since they left the lake, they had travelled 
altogether by water in the boat which Mr. F. Green left there on his former 
visit, in keeping of the chief, though in a sadly dilapidated condition. For the 
last day or two they had rather troublesome work of it, from contrary winds ; 
when the wind blew from the westward they had pleasant sailing, havingrigged up 
a couple of sails for that purpose, but when it blows from the eastward, as they 
then had it, it was hard work for them to get along by the aid of native paddles, 
the oars belonging to the boat being non est inventus on their arrival at the lake. 
They expect the boat useful for night shooting, when the elephants and other 
game come to the river to drink and take their usual bath. Mr. F. Green finds 
the game much more wary now that travellers frequent the country, and that 
they are obliged to have recourse to stratagem, instead of the open sport on his 
former visit. They are in hopes of meeting the Rev. Mr. Moffatt at ‘* Mosele- 
katze’s,” as he would be of great service to them. They have heard that the 
old chief will not allow the Boers ingress to his country, but is rather favour- 
ably disposed towards Englishmen, especially those who will trade with him. 
They had heard nothing about their friend Anderson, who, it appears, was to 
have met them at the lake. His plan was to prosecute his researches to the 
Ceenene or Nourse River, about five days to the north of Oudonga, and not 
unlikely to follow it to the interior, and eventually come out about the lake. 
Mr. F. Green appears anxious about Mr. Anderson’s safety, as he considers the 

expedition attended with risk of life in that part of the country. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


OME TIME SINCE, whilst excavating for a drain near Carrisbrook, in the 
\J Isle of Wight, some workmen came upon fragments of tesselated pave- 
ment, a gentleman, who is somewhat of an antiquary, being present at the 
time. The excavation was carried on with all due caution, and the remains 
of a Roman villa soon became plainly discernible. The discovery was brought 
under the notice of some scientific gentlemen at Newport, and trenches were 
cut in various directions to ascertain the extent of the remains, which were by 
this means found to be very considerable. The ruins were in the most excel- 
lent preservation ; the tesselated pavement being especially fine and perfect, and 
of most graceful and elegant pattern. Much of the ground plan of the villa has 
been made out and disinterred. The hypocaust of the bath is in particularly 
good order, and the whole villa is one of the most complete which has been 
discovered in Britain. Little or no damage was done by the workmen to the 
pavements; and as they are but three or four feet below the surface, the ex- 
humation is easy. But the most grievous part of the story is to be told. 
Admirably situated as these remains are for the examination of the curious or 
scientific visitor (which is not the case with the majority of Roman villas dis- 
covered in this island—they being for the most part rather unapproachable) : 
the whole is to be broken up and removed! It is situated in a field, which is 
about one field removed from the house of the incumbent at Carrisbrook, and the 
noise and annoyance of people constantly going to visit the ruins so far inter- 
feres with his comfort that he has applied to the magnates of Queen’s College, 
Oxford (in whose gift the living with the field in question is) for permission 
to remove the entire fabric; and from all we hear they have granted permission. 
And unless some strong representation as to the Vandalism of such an act be 
made to them from those interested in the preservation of such antiquities, it 
will certainly be carried out. It appears that there would be little difficulty in 
masking the site as regards the vicarage; and were the remains covered by a 
light glass struciure to protect them, they would form a highly interesting 
sight to numbers of visitors, tif not a highly remunerative one also to the 
proprietors. 

The Gloucester Journal says: ‘* We visited the Roman villa at Witcombe a 
few days ago, and discovered three edible snails among some of the ruins. The 
progenitors of these snails were originally brought by Roman epicures from 
Italy, and are not indigenous to this kingdom. Many of our readers are pro- 
bably aware that the Romans esteemed them a luxury of the most transcendent 
character, and had a receptacle attached to their dwellings, called a cochlearium, 
where they used to be fed and propagated with great care. There are vestiges 
of such a place at the above Roman villa. The site of Roman remains has been 
recognised by naturalists from accidentally discovering these snails. When fed 
on meal, the lees of wine, and other dainties, they become of considerable size. 
Pliny, in referring to the edible snail to which we are alluding, asserts that some 
of their shells would contain a pint of wine. The shells of these snails which 
we found are nearly white, and the flesh appears as delicate as veal. When fed 
for the table of some Roman patrician, their flesh was very white. These 
remains, we regret to find, excite little attention, and but few persons in Glou- 
cester and the neighbourhood have ever visited them. ‘They are associated with 
our history when we were yoked to Roman bondage. The villa is situated on 
the estate of Lady Cromie, and consists of tesselated pavemen. arranged so as to 
form various devices; and several baths are attached to the building, the largest 
of the kind that are known. This valuable relic was accidentally discovered in 
1818 by some labourers while in the act of rooting up an old ash tree. A large 
stone was exposed to view, six feet in length, at the falling of the tree, and on 
close examination it proved to be a doorway leading into the villa. In the inie- 
rior were found hatchets of flint, ploughshares, steelyards, lamps, coins, and 
various other Roman relics, the whole of which are preserved in the British 
Museum.” 

The workmen now engaged in pulling down the dilapidated portions of the 
residence of the Rev. Canon Proby, on the north side of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, have come upon some chimney pieces and other relics of antiquity 
which had for centuries been built over. Also an ancient doorway to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and two richly moulded windows on the west side of the deanery, 
supposed to be of the period of Henry VII., have been brought to light. In 
clearing away some old plastering in the dean's cloisters, the workmen discovered 
an ancient fresco painting of a head, in a good state of preservation, It is 
supposed to represent Henry IIT. 

Lately, as the farm-servants at Adderstonelee, near Hawick, were engaged 
in carting peat from the large moss there, they came upon two ancient bowl- 
shaped vessels of bronze, lying the one within the other, at some depth in the 
moss. A good many years ago, a bronze tripod vessel was found at a depth of 
ten feet in the same place; this has since been lost. 

The excavations near Wroxeter of the Roman city Uriconium are progressing 
favourably. A guide will shortly be published by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A.. 
F.S.A., with numerous illustrations, giving a concise history of the progress of 
the discoveries and a description of the curiosities found and deposited in the 
museum at Shrewsbury. 

It has been stated that the French Government has seen fit to suppress the 
Archeological Association of Brittany, which will have the effect of diverting 
the summer tour of many English antiquarians. Each of the three kingdoms 
was to have sent out a band of persons learned in Celtish lore, or at least 
interested in it, in answer to an invitation from our ancient cousins, the Britons 
on the other side of the channel. Anticipations ran high on either side among 
all concerned in this genial project; when it was suddenly quashed by an 
exercise of power, such as will seem strange to English readers. The combined 
assemblage was to have met this year at Vannes, under its distinguished presi- 
dent, M. le Vicomte de la Villemarqué. This town, the chef-lieu of the Mor- 
bihan, was chosen, out of course, for its proximity to those objects which would 
most delight the insular Celts. These are the famous megalithic monuments 
of Karnac, of Lokmariaker, and those of the Bay of Morbihan. Moreover, the 
neighbourhood is well inhabited, and many a scheme of hospitality and of 
domestic reception was already ramifying out of the central plan in favour of 
our countrymen. The Minister of the Interior has been led to perceive the 
inconsistency of such proceedings with a certain law against associations in 
general, which law was made in 1852, shortly after the coup d'etat. The peace- 
ful Bretons, who loved archeology and meddled not in politics, found one 
morning in their family newspapers a brief arrét, declaring, in ministerial lan- 
guage, that their association was dissolved. ‘Nous voila dissous!” is their 

mutual salute. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
MHREE ACTIONS FOR LIBEL against the newspaper press have occupied the 
attention of the courts of law during the past week. One, ‘‘ Hobbs v. Wilkinson, 
was brought by a clergyman of the Church of England against the proprietor of 
the National Standard newspaper for an alleged libel contained in a review of 3 
pamphlet by the plaintiff. The jury found a verdict for the defendant under 3 
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direction from the judge (Lord Chief Justice Cockburn), that they should do so 
if they believed that the article was written with the honest intention of main- 
taining the truth, and that the strong language which was used had been 
adopted without a corrupt motive. The second action, “ Shipway v. Colling- 
ridge,” was brought by a dissenting clergyman against the publisher of the 
City Press, for the publication of a paragraph purporting to be the report of a 
meeting of ministers for the purpose of condemning the conduct of the plaintiff. 
From the cross-examination it appeared that the object of the libel was to 
charge the plaintiff with indecent conduct. The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff—damages 40s. The third action, “ Shipway v. Partridge,” was by the 
same plaintiff against the publisher of the Christian Cabinet, and ended in the 
same result. 

On Saturday, the 25th ult., the usual half-yearly meeting of the members of 
the Royal College of Preceptors was held at the offices, Queen-square, Blooms- 
pury ; the Rev. Dr. Howson, Head Master of the Collegiate Institution, Liver- 
pool, in the chair. Dr. Howson read an address “ Upon the Importance of 
Intermediate Education,” substituting that term for ‘‘ Middle-class Education,” 
which was liable to lead those not practically acquainted with teaching into a 
mistaken idea of what was meant by it. The subject was not the education of 
the middle classes, but that extent of instruction which lay intermediate of the 
preparation of young men for the universities, and that which was to be obtained 
at the schools under Government inspection. It was that course of study which 
was to fit young men for business pursuits—a curriculum in which they could be 
made proficient only by a well-directed and sustained training. With the last 
forty years a great improvement had taken place in that respect, but its greatest 
advancement had been caused by the system of examination first introduced by 
the College of Preceptors, and since adopted by the army and navy boards, the 
Society of Arts, and the universities. That system he should wish to 
see extended, for although a considerable deal of good was effected by 
examining together the selected boys of each school, the cause of education would 
be still more advanced if the pupils of each school were to be examined in a 
body. Such a system would test not only the efficiency of the boys themselves, 
but also that of those who undertook to instruct them. Indeed, it would be 
well if an Act of Parliament were passed to prohibit any person from taking 
upon himself the office of a teacher who was not armed with a diploma from the 
College of Preceptors or some other recognised body. The question arose as to 
what was the best course of study in which the rising generation should be 
trained. Dr. Lyon Playfair, a member of the college, had lately stated that, 
considering how much the success of the nation depended upon the improve- 
ment of the mechanical appliances of manufactures, the physical sciences ought 
to be the principal subjects of instruction in the schools of the country; but as 
it was impossible to introduce them into elementary instruction, he (Dr. 
Howson) was of opinion that languages and pure mathematics were still the 
best instruments of education within reach of the schoolmaster. There 
ought, however, to be such museums as those at Kensington and Kew established 
in all the large towns of the kingdom, not for sight-seeing, but for public in- 
struction, there being a qualified demonstrator appointed to each, whose duty it 
would be to enlighten the visitors upon its contents. Having deprecated the 
testimonial system, Dr. Howson urged the advantages of an agency department 
in connection with the college for the supply of qualified assistants to schools 
and tutors to private families, and concluded his address by insisting on the 
necessity of improving the education of females, especially in relation to common 
things and domestic duties. On the motion of Rev. Dr. Jacob, head master of 
Christ’s Hospital, Dr. Howson was thanked for his address, and elected president 
of the college for the ensuing year. The dean’s report was then read, from 
which it appeared that a large number of schools, both in town and in the coun- 
try, had been examined by the college during the past half-year, and that the 
examiners had awarded four classical and mathematical prizes, one set of two to 
the most proficient of those boys educated in the metropolis, and the other to 
those educated in the provinces. The secretary then read the report of the 
council, from which it appeared that the progress of the college during the last 
six months was unprecedented. One public body (the College of Surgeons) had 
consented to dispense with its own non-medical examination in the case of every 
student presenting the certificate of the College of Preceptors. During the six 
months 56 new members had joined the college, which was now free from debt. 
The management, too, had been a'tered in regard to the offices of dean and 
secretary, the Rev. Dr. Jacob having consented to undertake the former; and the 
agency department had been reorganised. The revenue of the college amounted 
for the half year to 624/. 6s.; and the expenditure to 563/. 11s. 5d., leaving in 
hand, with the amount carried forward from the last audit, a balance of 
841, 2s, 2d. 

The first anniversary and public meeting of the Church of England Book- 
hawking Union was held on Wednesday afternoon, at Willis’s Rooms, King- 
street, St. James’s, the Duke of Marlborough in the chair. After the address of 
the chairman, the Rev. Peter Lilly, the hon. sec., read an abstract of the report, 
which stated that the first book-hawking society was established in Hampshire 
in 1851, by Archdeacon Wigram, and that up to 1854 no progress was made; 
but there were now upwards of sixty of these societies. Since the establishment 
of the union last year ten more book-hawking societies had been formed. The 
union itself did not print or publish any book whatever. They had been mate- 
tially assisted by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge allowing its 
publications to be obtained on favourable terms for sale. The Religious Tract 
Society had also come forward liberally. The Prayer-book and Homily Society 
and the Pure Literature Society also took warm interest in the welfare of the 
societies. Among the books sold were Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-books, and 
Church Services; but books of a useful kind had also been purchased eagerly, 
such as books on cookery, and Sir Joseph Paxton’s ‘‘Cottage Gardener.” A central 
depot had been established in Paternoster-row, from which the societies in union 
could be supplied with books; two numbers of a quarterly review had been pub- 
lished, and there was a register of hawkers for the societies to supply themselves 
with hawkers. In order also to assist the committees in their selection, the union 
published a catalogue of books. An important field of operations has just been 
opened to the union. An appeal had been made from Canada, where it was 
seen that the society could be extensively benefited, owing to two causes; first, 
the lamentable deficiency of the ministration of the Church ; and, secondly, be- 
cause the country was flooded by cheap literature from the United States, much 
of it of a very unwholesome tendency. It had been feared that the book- 
hawking societies would injure the regular book-trade in England, but this fear 
had turned out to be unfounded. The societies were creating a taste for read- 
ing in a new class, from which the regular booksellers would reap the benefit. 
When this taste had been established in the villages by the book-hawkers, the 
)ooksellers’ shops in the country towns would be more and more frequented 
nthe market day. The subscriptions and donations for the year, including 
25 gs. from the Prince Consort, had amounted to 290/., of which 1577. 14s. had 
been expended. Speeches were afterwards made by the Bishops of Winchester, 
Sodor and Man, Lincoln, and Oxford, and Lord Ebury, and resolutions passed 
in favour of the system adopted. 
_ It has been announced that the invention of the myria type of M. Combarieu 
‘as been submitted to the Government and accepted for inspection. This 




















marvellous invention, being destined to operate an immense and immediate 
revolution in the art of printing, is worth description. Hitherto the characters 
used in printing have been composed of a mixture of lead and antimony : these 
characters, by reason of their extreme softness, wear out quickly, “and are 
besides, very expensive. The characters are moulded one bv one; the best 
workmen can scarcely produce 5,000 of them in a day in the rough. They have 
afterwards to be finished up, and pass through several hands. M. Combarieu 
by an ingeniously invented machine, produces 10,000 of these characters at a 
stroke. Each letter is then separated by a mechanical saw, which divides them 
with mathematical regularity and precision. M. Combarieu announces, more- 
over, his intention of producing characters in steel, the durability of which will 
be beyond calculation. 2 

The Boston Semi- Weekly Courier informs us that on the death of the Baron 
Humboldt being communicated to the Massachusetts Historical Society (of 
which body the deceased savant was a corresponding member) the following 
resolutions were proposed and carried: “ Resolved, That the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, on this their first meeting since the tidings of the death of 
Alexander von Humboldt reached our shores, desire to unite with the scientific 
and literary world in paying a tribute of respect and homage to the memory of 
this illustrious philosopher and venerable man; that they remember with 
peculiar pride that for a term of forty years his name has adorned their hono- 
rary rolls; that they cannot forget that the American continent has furnished 
the scene of not a few of bis most profound researches, and that American 
institutions were ever the subject of his warmest interest; that they recall, 
with unfeigned sensibility, his eager manifestation of respect and reverence 
for the memory of Washington, even within the few last months of 
his long and laborious life; and that they are unable to withhold an 
expression of devout thankfulness, that a life unsurpassed, if not un- 
equalled, in history, for its contributions to the cause of natural philosophy and 
science, presents, also, a noble example of simplicity, integrity, disinterested 
benevolence, and a world-wide philanthropy.— Resolved, That a certified copy of 
the above resolution be communicated by the president to the relatives of Baron 
Humboldt, with an assurance of the deep regret with which we lose from its 
place at the head of our foreign honorary members—where it has so long 
stood—the name of one whose birth has had its full share, with those ot 
Wellington, Napoleon, and Cuvier, in signalising the year 1769, and whose 
death will have concurred with those of Prescott, Hallam, De Tocqueville—may 
the catalogue end there!—in solemnising the year 1859, to every friend of 
literature and science.” i : 
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OBITUARY. 


ALcorr, WILLIAM A., M.D., an American physician and hygeist, died at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., 25th March, 1859, aged 60 years. The American Historical Magazine 
states that he has written nearly a hundred different works, besides contributing 
largely to periodicals and newspapers. Among the most popular of his publica- 
tions have been ‘The House I Live in,’ in which the anatomy of the human 
body is taught in a most interesting manner; ‘“‘ The Young Man’s Guide ;” ** The 
Young Woman’s Guide ;” ‘The Physiology of Marriage; ‘‘Courtship and 
Marriage; ‘‘ The Laws of Health,” &c 

DoANE, GEORGR WASHINGTON, the Right Rev. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the diocese of New Jersey, died at Riverside on the 27th of April, in 
the 60th year of his age. 

LEwIs, JouN, architectural sculptor, of Birmingham, found dead on the side of the 
London and North-Western Railway, on the 22nd ult. 

MAsteERS, Tuomas, for upwards of fifty years publisher of Bell's Weekly Mess 
died on the 28th ult., at 2, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, aged 75. 

RICHARDS, JOHN, D.D., an American theologist of reputation, died at Hanover, 
N.H., on the 29th of March, in the 63rd year of his age. He was for some years 
associate editor of the Vermont Chronicle, and an important contributor to the 
American periodical press. 
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Chatham, by the Rev. F. Thackray,” reprinted in the collection of Lord 

Macaulay's Essays. 

WILLIAM IV. " Beamee WITH AN AMERICAN SaiLor.—The American 
Historical Magazine has the following: “I have observed with no little 
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encounter between William IV., styled the “ Naval 
sailor. 
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As no on2 of your many correspondents seems disposed to furnish any 
well-authenticated facts in relation to this romantic, and seemingly improbable 
event, I will state the circumstances as related to me by one who received his 
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much e ase and closeness that it cannot be dete cted, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to for 1 by post, on the 
cir umfe rence of the body, two inches below the hij ps, being 


sent to the Manufacturer, } 






Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
A single Truss, 16s, and; sls. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
] l 52s. 6d. Postag ey 
Postag 





sfFice Orders to be 
Post- fice, Piccadilly 





made payable to JOHN W HITE, 











; and the 


“A re ally sple ndid collection.’ 


i pk. MARSTON on 
LITY: its Cause and 
cases, and showing the means of cure. 
the Anatomical and Pathological Society of Great Britz 
the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject tres 


Conseqt 








of.—Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and address 
“SrecreETARY,” Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners - street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. MARSTON’S LECTURES on MARRIAGE, its Duties, 
&e. Post free for two stamps. 


JEFRESHING BALM for the HAIR.— 
Every one values and admires a beautiful head of hs 
yet there are hundreds who desire to 1 their hair 





look 


ake 








well, keep it from turning grey and falling off, but are unac- 
q quainted with the means to do so. OLDRIDGE’S BALM 
)F COLUMBIA to them is a priceless treasure—it is the only 
remedy. Established upwards of thirty years, it has 

od every opposition and imitation, and by the increas- 





ducing whiskers or 


ing de 
moustaches, 


mand proves its true value. In p 

ig weak thin hair to become strong, it has 
noeqnal. Price 3: , 6s., and 11s. only.—Sold wholesale and 
retail by C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street North 
(seven doors from the Strand), W.C. 


OR the INFOR MAT ION of the WORL D, 




















—People of England, read what 50.000 persons have done 
for themselves with MORISON'S VEG rABLE UNIVER- 
SAL MEDICINES, of the British College of Health, Euston 
(late New) Road, London.—May be had (gratis) of all the 
Hyvgeian agents. The Hygeian agents throughout the world 
are unanimous as regards the truth of the Hygeian system of 
medicine, introduced by JAMES Morison, the Hygeist, who 


not — taught the public how to cure 
but also rescued the world from the dangers of false medical 
doe ove s. The monument lately raised to his memory, by a 
pe nny subse ription, sufficiently attests the importance of his 
liscoveries. Read the’ “ Morisoniana,”’ and the cases of cure. 


YUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
& WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remedy has 
suceessful in thousands of cases, and is applicable to 


their own ailments, 





been 


every variety of single or double rupture in both sexes, how- 
ever bad or long standing, effecting a perfect cure in a short 
time, without pain or confinement, thus rendering the further 


use of trusses unnecessary. Persons in any part of the world 
can have the remedy sent to them post free, on receipt of 10s. 
in postage stamps, or by post-office order payable at the chief 
London office to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 14, A gton-street 
rnington-crescent, London. Consultations by appointment 
y except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
ptoms of every kind of Hernia, with a larg tion of 
Testimonials from patients cured, sent free by post for four 
penny stamps 
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PPHE BEST for CHILDREN 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS nes PATENT 
BARLEY, for making Sup: rior Barle y Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the . atronage of her Majesty 
Royal Family, but has beco of general use to every 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 


FOOD 











-NER CAPpa estimation as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and 
‘OC KIN vGS KNEE ( AT Sy most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
of which these are made is recom- | Gruel which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
as being peculiarly ELASTIC and | js a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 

ie best means giving efficient | the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, 

n all cases t AKNESS and | an excellent food for Infants and Children. . 

I ht Vv AR ICOSE vE INS, SPR AINS, Prepared only by the Patentees, Rorrnson, BELLVILLE, 
( t is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and 13 | and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Ked Lion-street. Hol- 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. born. London. — Sold by all Tespectable Grocers, Druggists, 
each ; postage, 6d. | and others in Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is.; 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


| and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. 





| the 


} castle-on-Tyn 


| tendant 


‘NDE 
| SPECTACLES 


| it affords all the 


| 
| 
| 


} only stopping that will 


. frigate, and its crew 


The young Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., was an 
officer of the English ship. One night subsequent to the capture, while some of the 
rebel sailors were standing upon the upper deck, the Royal middy addressed them 
with insulting words, calling them rebels, Yankees, &c. 
being of rather aninflammable spirit, we presume, and not relishing his remarks, 
replied that if he were at liberty he would compel him to retract, and suggested 
some rather forcible arguments that he would use if necessary. 
officer was disposed to test his fighting qualities, and accordingly a common 
schest was brought up from below, 
each side, and a regular set-fo was the result. 
and thus the affair ended. 
England, and while the American prisoners remained on board previous to be- 
ing removed to Dartmoor prison, a messenger arrived from the Duke of Clarence, 
bearing an official despatch commanding young Lord’s release, granting him full 
z him a penetenne mm to return to America, 


Lord, one of the number, 


The English 


the combatants were placed upon 
The Englishman was the first “ to 
Soon after the arrival of the ship in 
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L ‘ 
YPOWLA DS KALYDOR 
an Orier ital Bota i wc. Preparation for Improving and 
Complexion and Skin. 
y-patronised and Ladies’ 






esteemed Specific 











xX St ‘sooth ng, cooli I rifying action on the 
Ski ates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discoloratior 
and "othe : C ut: ineous visitations, and produces a healthy 
purity of complexion and a softness and clearness of skin 
As a renovating and refreshing wash during the heat and 
d - Summer, its virtues are universally acknowledged, — 






Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. pe r hott! 








Cal he yN.—The words “R OWL ANDS’ KALYDOR,” & 
are on the Wrapper, = he ir Signature, “A. ROWLAND 
SONS,” in Red In foot.— 1 at 20, Hatton-garden 
lon; an by ¢ rem my and Per rfumers 








| OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OIN 


VT MENT 
are acknow.edged to be the last medicine for dise ises 






of the brain and determination of blood to the head. The 
entirely supersede the old treatment by bleeding, blistering 
and antimony; for while curing the disease they do 






eebie the constitution of the patient, nor do they over- 

> head complaint by transferring the disease t 
organ, where, though not so perceptible, it is no less per- 
Hollowav's 1 dies effectu: lly eure the hea 
digest ion an ¢ blued, and their marve 
action onthe kidneys. nost all head affections depe 
» stomach—put that into order, and head symptoms cea 
while every _porti +e of the body partakes to an equal extent 
of the beneficial change 


(Sy de Sor Majesty’s Royal Letters 


Patent.—Newly invented Application of Chemical] 





some 
other 
us. 























repared India-rubber in the construction of Artificial Teeth 
is, and Palates —Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, SURGI OX- 
DENTIST, sole inventor and patentee.—A new, orig 





and invaluable invention, consistii 1s in the — ation, W 
most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICALLY 
PREPARED INDIA-RUBBER, lieu of the gold 
bone frame. All sharp ed avoided; no spring 
wires or fastenings are require a greatly increased freedon 
of suction is suppli a natural elasticity, hitherto wholl; 
ainable, and a perfected with the most unerring a 
cy, are secured; while, from the softness and flexibility 
of the agents employed, the itest support is given to tl 
— ining yo th —_— loose or rendered tender by the absorp- 
f th rhe acids of the mouth exert no agency « 
CHE MIC ALLY PREPARED INDIA-RUBBER, a: 
as it is a non-conductor, fluids of any temperature may 
retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell and tast 
being at the same time wh tly provided against. Teeth fil 
with Gold and Mr. ivaim Mfosely's Enamel Cement, th 
not become discoloured.—To be « 
at 9, Lower Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-squart 
Gay-street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-square, New- 


SPRINGS— 
-street, are the Denta 
d , the Old-Establishe 
system for insuring perfect A 
lation and Mastication without the im pediments usualiy at- 
upon the ordinary plans. In their IMPROVED 
MINERAL 'H and FLEXIBLE GUMS there are n 
Springs ¢ or , ho extraction of roots; the fit is of the most 
acy, While, from the flexibility of the ag 
assure npon the gums or re ining teeth is en- 
y avoided. It is permanent, wholesome, and conge ni 
the mouth, and when in use defies the notice of the closest 
is only ne 1 to be convinced of 


observer, It 
their superiority: and unless every satis faction be given, n 
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the 











tained only 


London ; 14 








T=! ETH WITILOUT 
Ludgate-hill and 110, 

Estab lishme nts of Messrs. G 

Dentists, Patentees of the 
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Wir 








cessary to see then 









fee is accepted. The best materials are used, which Messrs 

GABRIEI enabled to supply at prices lower than are 

usually cha for common qualities, they having on th 
ixes extensive laboratories for the manufacture of « 





Consultation gratis 
Duke-street, Liverpool. 


speciality appertaining to the profession. 
Established 1804. And at 134, 











GABR o L'S TREATI: fully explains the system, a 
may be had gratis, or i envelope. The P AT 
WHIT ENAMEL tually vortores decayed { 

h, ec an only be 0 as above.—Observe the nt rs 
SPARED WHIT TTA PERCHA ENAME vt 





I 
i 

i Teeth or Toothache, 1s, 6d. per box 
( Chem ist in town or country, or d 
G.’s Improvements in 
and will well repay 
—Sunday Tomes Sept. 6th. is 


—SIGHT and HEARING 


DEAFNESS.—New Discovery.—39, Albemarle-str« 
Piccadilly.—Observe, opposite the York Hotel.—The Org 
Vibrator, an extraordinary, powerful, smali, newly invente 
instrument for deafness, entirely different from all others, t 
surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produced; it rests within the ears without projecting 
and, being of the same colour as the skin, is not pere 
It enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation ; to 
distinctly at ch urch and at public assemblies: the unple: 
sensation of singing noises in theears is entirely removed, 
assistance that possibly could be desi 
al improvements to enable persons at an 
advance ead with ease and discriminate objects wit! 
perfect distinctness.—Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, opticians 
and oenlists, have invented Spectacles Lenses of the greatest 
transparent power. The valuable advantage derived frou 
this i invention is that vision, becoming impaired, is preserved 
and strengthened, and very aged persons are enable d to em- 
ploy their sight at the most minute occupation—can see wit! 
these lenses of a much less magnifying power—and they d 
not require the frequent changes to the dangerous effects 


best Stopping for dec 
obtainable through am 
20 stamps.—‘* Messrs. 
really impe ortant, 
ments 





Dentistry 
a visit to their esta 
































THE EYES. 











further powerful assistance. Powerful and brilliant patent 
Telescopes, Camp, Racecourse, Opera, and Perspective Glasses 
to know the distance es, possessing such extraordinary powé 








that some, from 3 inches, will show distinetly Jupite 
moons. Saturn’s ring, and the double stars. Also a very 
powerful small waistcoat-pocket “, the size of a walnut, to 





discern 
miles. —39, 


Hotel, W. 


» of from four to fiv 
opposite the York 


fm tane 


Piccadilly 


minute objects at a 
Albemarie-street, 
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NEW PUBLIC ATIONS 


OF 


MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO.) 
60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


1. ALGER.—History of the Doctrine of a Future | 
| 


Life, as it was perverted in all Nations and Ages. 
bg LIAM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
ALLIBONE.=A Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature, and British and American Authors living and 
7. a sy S. A. ALLIBONE. Vol. 1. imp. 8vo. pp. 1,005. 24s 
ALTHAUS.—A Treatise on Medical Electricity, 
ene and Practical; and its use in ithe Treatment of 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Diseases. y J. ALTHAUS, 
M.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. ; 
BAIRD.—Birds of North America. By SPEN- 
CER F. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. of 1,064 pages and 75 plates of 
hitherto untigured specimens. 
5. BAIR D.-—The Mammals of North 
The dese riptions of yased chiefly on the ns in 
the Museum of the Simithsonian Institution. by SPENCER 
F. BAIRD, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian h 
tion. With eighty-seven Plates of original figures, n and 
coloured, illustrating the Genera and Species, and including 
de stails of external form and Osteology. Post 4to. cloth, pp. 
ago lelphia 1859, 4/. 4s. 
BAR r LET" I. —Dictionary of Americanism 
a es ary of Words and Phrases Colloqu d in the 3 
United States. B JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Second 
Edition, e - 1 y enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. p} 
XXXII. 524, 16s. 
BOR M ANN.—The Shrapnel Shell in England 


me Belgium, tions on the use of this projeec- 








7s. 6d. 





America. 
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pecies collecti 














ially use 











with some reflec 








tile inthe late Crimean War. listorico-Te ical Skete 
yy Major-General BORMANN, Aide-de-C am t his Majesty 
the King of the Belgians. With Appendix. 8vo. cloth, pp. 167 
1859. 7s. 6d. 

8. CATHERINE II.—Memoirs of the Empress 
Catherine IL. of Rus written by herself. Edited, witha 


, 78. Gd. 


Preface, by ALEXANDER HERZEN, 1 ¥ 
9. CHOICE of PEARLS.—Collected by 
MON IBN GABRIOL in Ara ‘ 
by JEHUDA IBN TIBBON, edited with 
tion and notes by Rey. B. H. ASHE R cp. 
10. COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSAR TAL INDE X to 
the PRINTE D ENGLISH LITERATURE of the 
TEENTH CENTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. cl. pp. 104, 5s. 
11. DEANE. —¥ ossil Fo tmarks on - Sandstone 
of the Connecticu r n ¢ > ) phic 
Plates, with descri 
DEANE. Greent 
12. EDWAR DS. Bie mi eink ibraries ; including 
a Practical Hand-book of Library Economy. By EDWARD 
EDWARDS. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 2,000. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 2/. 8s. 
13. FREMONT.—Narrative of E xplo rations and 
Adventures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and Cal : 
By Col. JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. Autl r 
— ly Illustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane’ 
xplorations. 8vo. 
14. GASPEY oe Upper 
sues Citing, Cs 2 


»L. Svo. cloth 


SALO- 








late Dr. SAME! 












sa tenn jp From Drawings 
by Messrs Re puis and Julius Lar engraved by the 
most distinguished Artists; with an Histor} ical and Topogra- 
phical Text edited by Dr. GASPEY. 8vo. cloth gilt, p 492 
with one hundred and thirty-four $ Steel engravings. 2/. 2s. 


15. IBIS (The): a Magazine of General Ornithology. 





stitu- | 







THIR- | 


Rhine illustrating its | 





This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 6 


‘ 4 al T © 9 a 
| By HENRY SPICER, Esq, Author of “White Hands,” “Sights and Sounds,” &c. 
| London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 





in Quarto, cloth, price 24s., Volume XVIII. of the 


V4 i i 3 ae 4A Ty LT ‘é 
| ENCYCLOP EDIA BRITANNICA 
| > , / # 444 BY id ) i BD 58 B / the 
SIGHTH EDITION. 
| Illustrated by numerous Engravings, and containing, amongst other 
| the following: 
| Playfair (John), by Lord Jeit rey. 
Pneumatics, by Sir John Robison, 
Natural Philosophy in the Unive 
\ Poetry, by George Moir, Advocate ; 
} monstoune Aytoun, Professor of 
Lettres in the University ot 


Just published, 
| 


important Articles, 

Pottery, and Porcelain, by Charles Tomlinson. 

Precession, and Probability, by Thomas Galloway, late 
Secretary to the Royal Astronomical Society : 

Presbyterianism, by the Rev. William H. Goold, 

Prescott, by William Stirling, M.P. 

Printing, by T. C. Hansard, Barrister-at-Law. 


D.D. 












Poison, by Robert Christison, ssor of Materia; Prison Di scij pline, by John Hill Burton 
Medica in the University of Edinburgh Pru ssia, by Dr. G. yon Bunsen. 
Poland, by James Browne, LL.D. Revised Punjab, by E. B. Eastwick, Author of the article 
Polar Regions, by Sir John Richardson, K.B ** Persia.” 
Police, and Post-office, by Edward Edwards, Author of s, by William Howitt, Author of “ Visits to 
the a icle ** Libraries.’ Remarkable Places,” &c. 
Politi Economy, and Precious Metals, by J. R. | Quesnay, by J. R. M‘Culloch. 
M‘Cu Ry | s, by Frederic W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity 
Polynesia, by the Rev. W. Ellis, Author of the articl », Cambridge 


‘Madagascar 
Poor-laws, by George Coode, Barrister-at-law 
Pope, by Thomas de Quincey 
Population, by the Rev. T. R 

Political Economy, East ladia Coll 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


by Theodore Martin. 
by D. K. Clark, Author of 
g of Railways,’ &c. &e 

j r. Hammack, Superintendent, 


* Mechanical 





Malthus, late I 


Professor of 


ge, Hertford. 
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GLENFIEL yy PAT uNT 5 t Soa LC H, CENAMENTS for the MAN TELPIE 





iv 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDR St: omen, Saves, Vesnn, Se, Ses at 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAU? SS to Bisque and other China; Clocks (gilt, marble nze); 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE J VI t aD A r, Bohe mien ‘Glass, first-cl Bronzes abra, 
W OTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow an r Art-Manufactures, com ng Novelty, Beauty, 
1 Art. Prices extremely lerate.—THOMAS 





and High 

PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.¢ 
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XENTLEMEN’S HIG HI AND 
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Made of WA ERPROOF Sct rc I 





‘OTL AIDIE, 115, Regent-street, corner of great cla 


ndon, 
















pga ac ea = ee 1 a Pub ylic, a g it bef the ¢ sé ve 
GAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, makes i le for any bro i 
are the — itors and Sole Makers of the SYDENHAM ives t et 
rFROUSERS, lis pert des the choicest Wooll Dveskins, com- 
pies $1,000 bel canon - ‘the black is not intensel y 
&: AMUE L BR OTHERS ~ 29, Ludegate-hill, a is thus obtained. Price 
} warrant the fit and excellence of their t nts: PURSELL, 7 






66, Oxford-street, 





CLERICAL SUIT, black or steel mix 
t DRESS SUIT, S45. 


SAMUEL rte (RS, 29, Lud 


war heir BOYS’ SUII 


d, 80s.; and their ex- 22 lege 
i-street, Bank; 
98, Blackman-st 
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rears, suitable. bi 
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5 4s. complet I ANDSOME 
3ROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, | 44 sTeaps.—HE 
PROMENADE Coat, | {278° assortment of } 
SYDENHAM SUITS, 
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Plain I 

f Wood Bedstead 
Walnut Tre« 

ul Htted with Bedding 


ed ; 


rE “SCOTCH TWEED and ANGOLA 


a SUITS Ponape is ashanti on Yaa 
Edited by PHILIP LUTLEY SCLATER, M.A., Fellow of | gk. , a3 well as every description of Be 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &. In Quar- | ; 1. and thoroughly shrunk. by B B ENJA .MIN. 








cTl 


terly 8vo. Parts, with Lillustrations. Annual sul 
16. KOHL.—The Sea 
their Hydrography and * aritime History. 
Vol ‘I. His tory i set De Radial ae 
IL Hydrogr: aphy § ° of the Atlantic or East Coast. 
IIL Gulf of Mexico a Southern Coast 
1V. Western or Pacific Coast 
Illustrated with fifty-six reduced and one large Historical Chart. 
. KRAPF.—1 ravels in Eastern Africa. 
Dr. L. KRAPF, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Llustrations and a Map. 


ption, 21s. 











18. LESLEY.—The Iron Manufacturer’s Guide to | 


the Furnaces, Forg ome Rolling Mills of the United States, 
with discussions on Iron as a Chemical Element, an American 
Ore, and a Manufac Feito Article in Commerce and in History. 
By J. P. LESLEY, Secretary of the American Iron Associa- 
tion, and published by authority of the s same. With five Maps 
“ numerous Plates, 8vo. cloth, pp. 772. 30s. 


MORENTIN.—A Sketch of the Comparative 
Be: = of the French and Spanish Languages. By M. de 
MORENTIN. 8vo. 


20. MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Surprising 
















Adventures of Baron Munchausen. In 1 vol. crown _ Svo. 
with thirty Illustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, third 
thousand, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

21. OSBORN.—Palestine, Past and Present ; with 
Biblical, Literary, and Scientific Notices. By the Rev. HENRY 
8. OSBORN, A.M. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. of 600 pages, with 





numerous Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tinted 
ge Maps, &c. 21s. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S NEW DIC- 
aoe of the ENGLISH LANGI AGE, in preparation 
In 4to. Parts, at 5s. each.—The “ Proposals,’ &c., will be for- 
warded, post free, on receipt of 6 stamps. 

23. SIEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for 
the JAPANESE SEAS. By Ph. Fr. von SIEBOLDT. In 
ye 8vo. with Chart. 

SPURGEON.—The English Bible: History of | 
tee cle of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
Tongue, with Specimens of the Old English Versions. By | 
Mrs. H.C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rey. C. H. SPURGEON. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

25. TROEMEL.—Bibliothéque Americaine, ou 


Catalogue raisonné d'une precie a Collection des_ livres 


relatifs a l’'Amerique ele aru depuis sa Decouverte jusqu’a | 


'an1700. ParPaul Troemel. svo. 

26. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
to AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Bx oks | 
published in the United States of America from 1817 to 1857. 
Compiled and Edited t ry NICHOLAS TRUBNER. Inl vol 
5V0. pp. 800, half-bounc 18s. 

27. WEDGWO'! OD. —A Dictionary of E nglish | 
Etymology, By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Vol. L. svo. 

28. WYNNE.—Private Libraries of von York. 
By JAMES WYNNE, M.D. With anIndex. 8vo. cloth. 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster- -row, London, 


-coasts of the United States, | 


By | 
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} N.B A perfect fit gu ur i om Furniture, s 
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[* DIA and BR [TIS [AWLS rers, 196 

DRESSES, and CLOAK ry escription 

CLEANED. tl Colours preserved Bla —_ 
Mourn ng every Wedne a rs preser’ in a few days. Bed VEN DE RS, STOV ES. | S, E IR E -IRON R and 
Furniture an Dr ig-room suites ail sorts, ] ( ‘wo ae ES.—Bayers of the above re- 
dyed, and finis she Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Wa juester efore final de iding, to visit WIL L I AM S. 
cleaned, by SA) MUEL OSMOND and CO., 8, Ivy-lane, B UR rON Ss SHOW-_Re JOMS. They contain suc issort- 

| Newgate-street, London. ment of FENDERS, STOVES, m ANGES, 


“( HIMNE} 

ASDIES SHOULD PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, d GE RAL IRONMONGERY 

: = . as cannot b } or erent ong ther for variety, novelty, 

juisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
Ls 





FOR 


| Ww™. 


Ladies’ 


165 6d. 


FASHIONS IN PETTI 


VIsil 
CARTER’S WHOLESALE 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 
Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s. 9d. to 


OATS L 





beanty 


and | sto 





itto, with rich ormolu orni uments 
himney F places, from 1/. &s. to 80/.; fire- 
set to 4/. 4s > BURTON and al 


French 








ee ee cose: gr de oF rns om és 58 p ATE NT STOVE S, with radii sting hearth-plates 
Wx. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul's, London > EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 


af zadies’ Quilted Lu 
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ADIES. why give such Hich Prices for WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
14 BS, | by give : uch ce, gm tg I ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
our When YOU can Osan & Su 8, Baths, and Metallic Bedste an 1e stock of each 
















at r . lire fer. the . , i 
Pair at the Wholesale Pri ses sg nercir eee: Ma act is ce the largest, newest, and most Re phy Poth oe 
moot 1¢ choice of fifty different sorts at the und nen i t » public, and marked at prices p nate with those 
nr s/f 
: P : | that have tended to make his establish e stin- 
Pate nt Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 11d. to 10s. ¢ ort iin th naps uutry Sa iisenenoizia 
is Wove Stays, any size required, 3s. Lld. to 14s. 6d. Bedsteads, from <.......0. 12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each. 
lies’ Family and Nursery Stays, 8s. 6d. to 21s Shower 8s. Od. to 62 Os. eact 
The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay, 10s. 6d. to 2 Lamps 1 6s. Od. to 7/. 7s. eat 
} r { ats free -_ Md : . 
* Engravings ot the above and Tra Lists fi oank otal * sai thal aaa endin 
Wm. Carter, 22, Ludgate-bill, St. Manufactory, Pure 1 Oil 4s. 3d. per gallon 
x . ) sovsseeeee 48, 3. per gallon. 
7, Newington-causeway, London 
UTLERY, W. AR RA NTED.—The most 


he r 
Havannah, 
and Wholesale of the ‘ 
Snuff, and Cigar } 


TH CRYSTAL CIGARE ITE By 
- Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent—Latakia, 

| Turkey Retail of all Tobacconists, 

} Patentees, G. and 8. GOODES, Tobacco, 
} Manufacturers, 51, Newgate-street, E.¢ 


yaried assortment of TABLE ¢ TLERY in the world, 
warranted, is on sale at WILLI iM S. BURTON’S, at 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
34-inch ivory-handlied table Knives, with high 
desse to match 108. ; if to 











r dozen: 









* = agents 6d. | | carvers, 48. 3d. per pair; larger 
iS U M ME R D I ET. — B RO WN and sizes, from 20s. to 27s. td. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 33: 
n POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR ferrules, 40s. to 50s. ; white bone table knives 


wi ee silver 


| zen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. ¢ 


3d. per pair; black 








| “This is superior to anything of the kind known.""—Zan td r dozen esserts, ¢ rvers. 
h 7. per dozen; dess¢ 8S, 68. ; Carvers, = 
Obt it fr¢ n fam ly grocers, or chemists, who do not sub andled table knives and forks, és. per dozen; 
r 2 most wholesome part Fs Int rom ls. each. The largest stock in existence of 
| f best Arrow-root I I dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 
I ply wit dinner or supper, in pu of the new plated fish-carvers. 
“B incma &c.; and especially suited to the . 





Packets, 
Dublin; 


acy Oo f children. ind invalids, 
> aly t-street, Manchester ; 


\ TILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING [IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 


and 23, Ironmot 
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+ 2 | “ee D Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 

| Fe U R} NI d UR E—W here to Buy, What to | piate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers 
ly, to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 

| G U os i Ss, W ith. all e xplanati ns, illustrated by 300 engravings, ange ~ +“ — — —. — 
to be free, of P. and 8. BEYFUS, City Furniture ) Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 

| W arehouses, 91, 93, and 95, Cicy-road.—Goods delivered free y, tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. , with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Sixteen 


Inspection invited Note the 151. Walnut or Rosewood 
Drawing-room suites covered in velvet. Brussels carpets 


2s. 34d. per yard. i 


yw-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 3, 


and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.— 
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Established 1820. 
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THE CRITIC. 
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OURISTS in SCOTLAND will find in | 

MURRAYS’ TIME TABLES the CONVEYANCE and 
HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS extensively advertised; with a 
mass of ROUTE and TOPOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 
offered to the public in no other work of the class. Monthly, 
by post, 4d. ; 

__THOMAS Murray and Son, Glasgow. 

ie is day is published. price 7s. 6 


HE BURNS CENTE NARY POEMS: a 


Collection of Fifty of the best, including the Six recom- 
mended for publication by the Judges at the Crystal Palace, 
many highly commended, and several Prize Poems. 

Glasgow: THomMas Murray and Son. London: ARTHUR 
HALL and Co. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Illustrated, 4t ice 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of the late COL ON TE L JOHN 
CAMERON, FASSIEFERN, K.T.S., Lieut.-Colonel of 
the Gordon Highlanders, or 92nd Regiment of Foot. By the 
Rev. ARCHIBALD CLERK, Kilmallie 
Glasgow: THoMAS Murray and Son. 
HALL and co. 

MR. DANA'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, post 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
O CUBA and BACK ByR. H. 
DANA. Jun., Author of “ Two Years before the Mast.” 

London: Smirs, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


TINO - 

[ ONDON NEWSPAPERS. — The Times, 

4 Spesnenet stamp, 28s. 6d.; plain, 26s.; Post or Herald, 
Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 18s.; Globe. 23s. ; 
posted on the evening of publication. Times (Second Day), 
19s. 6d. All orders must be paid in advance.—JAMES BARKER, 
19, Throgmorton - street, Established Thirty 
Years. 





London: ARTHUR 





225. + 


Bank, E.C. 


THE REV. E. A. BRAY’S REMAINS. 

In 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. cloth, 
OETICAL REMAINS, Social, Sacred, 
and Miscellaneous, of the late EDWARD ATKYNS 

BRAY, B.D., F S.A. Selected and edited, with a Memoir 
of the Author, by Mrs. BRAY, Author of “The Life of 
Stothard,’ 

sondon: LONGMAN, GREEN, and | Co. 


This day, price 1s. 6d. 


HE GEODESY of BRITAIN, or the 


Ordnance Survey of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; | 
its History and Progress, Scales, and Changes, and the Deter- 
mination which the Legislature should come to in reference to | 
its final completion. In a Letter to a Scottish Laird and , 
Imperial M.P., from Adelos. 

London: PARTRIDGE and Co., 


$4, Paternoster-row. 


READING FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Now ready, price 6d., with many Illustrations, No. 





By 


with | 


5, being 
the Holiday Number of 
7 7303 a 
| INGSTON’S MAGAZINE for BOYS, 
an entertaining Monthly Miscellany, edited by 

WIL LIAM H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of * Peter the | 
Whaler,” &c. Containing Articles on Sports and Games, and 
other papers suitable for the Holidays.—The first four numbers 
are still to be had, each 6d. post free. 

London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street 

Lately published, price 2s. 6d. 
. y 
M ARY and othe POEMS. 
ROBERT W,. BUCHANAN. 

At times his poetic flights are of the purest and most ex- 
q uisite order.”’—Laterary Gazette. 

‘Fertile thinking, and a certain d pth of sentiment, 
taste and cultivation."’— Atheneum 

( aunt be set aside by any critic marked richness of | 
languag . . metaphorical opulence."’—Critic 
Glasgow : THomAs MURRAY and Son 


wor KS by W IL L [AM M AC CAL L. 
oN cena MISSIONS Sixteen Lectures. 
“rhe E CEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7 


7 AGENTS ‘of CIVILISATION. 


Ten Lectures, 

“The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
a Lecture, 6d. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. | 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE 
6d 


: a Discourse, 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

**A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a | 
whole without becoming wiser and better men D. 
MORELL’s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

* The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter, and 
best asto manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 

anguage, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.""—E, P. O’KELLy’s 
( onsciousne SS. 

‘A work of singular originality, tho ugh not free from the 
—_ ies and eccentricities whic h frequentl y accompany true | 
ius.” "—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

* Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 

will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site to yuches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which | 
its pages. The expansive philosophy, penetrative 
, and the general humanity of the r, 

> The El ments of In lividualisr mat 

general interest.”"’"—Crit 
We have been singular! y interested | 
a speaker and thinker whom we may se 
of t uth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and ~Manchester Examiner 
, 60, Pater moster-row 


EN VELOPES, 


ngdom.—Useful 


‘ 1k of strong ¢ and | 
xy this book. Here is 
urely feel to be a lover } 
liar in our time 
Trifs) 
PAPER and 
house in the } 


quires for 6d. ; super thi 
do., 3s. 6d. per ream ; 


NER and Co 


the cheapest 
cream-laid note, five 
ck do., five quires for 1s.; commercial 
super thick cream envelopes. 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d. ; straw 
payer, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 4s.; foolscap, 6s. 6d. per ream; black- 
bordered note, five quires for 1s. ; copyb ks, 12s., 188 , and 21s. 
per gross, A really good steel pen. 1s. 3¢ gross. A sample 
pi acket, containing upwards fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s. carria Dai to the country. 
Copy address—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufacturing 
Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, E.C 
Established twenty years, 1 


er 





‘HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


| accurate describer of colours, outlines, sensations, landscapes, 


| found in a dozen of the usual books of travel.” —Zimes. 


| interesting to the general reader.’ 


|A WOMAN'S 


|THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By 


| we can recommend. 
| every page.” 


} et de GEOGRAPHIE. 


| SCIENCES. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— -—>----- 
SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST’S LIFE 


in MOROCCO, SPAIN, and theCANARYISLANDS. 
3y Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Illustrations. 

“Mrs. Murray, wife, we believe, of the English Consul at 
Teneriffe, is one of the first of female English water-colour 
artists. Her book is like her painting, luminous, rich, and 
fresh. We welcome it (as the public will also do) with 
sincere pleasare. It is a hearty book, written by a clever. 
quick-sighted, and thoughtful woman. who, slipping a steel 
pen on the end of her brush, thus doubly armed, uses one end 
as well as the other, being with both a bright colourer and 


and things. In a word Mrs. Murray is a clever artist, who 
writes forcibly and agreeably.”"’"—Athenxum. 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 
P. BEATON, M.A.. Chaplain to the Forces. From 
the German of Dr. FRANKL. 2 vols. 21s. 





“Those persons who are curious in matters connected with 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants, are strongly recommended to 
read this work, which contains more information than is to be | 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. From 
Original Family Documents. 2 vols. with Portraits. 

“ These volumes, disclosing as they do the motives of indi- 
viduals, the secret movements of parties, and the causes of 
public events, are of high value to the student, and exceedingly 
'—Daily News. 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the 
Author of “ Flemish Interiors,’ &c. 3 vols. with Illus- 
trations. [Just ready. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. sy the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Price 5s. Forming the Fifth Volume 
of Hurst and BLAcKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WoRrKs, 
each comprised in a single volume, elegantly printed, 
bound, and Illustrated, price The following 
Volumes are also now published: 1. SAM SLICK’S 
NATURE and HUMAN NATURE; 2. JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN ; 3. The CRESCENT 
and the CROSS, by Exntor WaRBURTON. 4. 
NATHALIE, by Jutia KAVANAGH, 


v8, 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


the Author of ‘“‘ Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. 


MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. JEAFFRE- 
SON, Author of ‘ Novels and Novelists.”’ 3 vols. 
“*Miriam Copley’ is by no unknown hand. Mr. Jeaffreson 

had already made his reputation, and this clever production 

cannot fail to add to it.".—John Bull. 


A MOTHER'S TRIAL. By the Author of 
‘The Discipline of Life,” ‘‘The Two Brothers,’ &c. 
1 vol. with Illustrations by BrrkeT Foster. 7s. 6d. 
““* A Mother's Trial,’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is a work 
It breathes purity and refinement in 
—Leader 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 


Author of ‘Sidney Grey.’’ 3 vols. 


By the 


““A singularly interesting novel.’’—Observer. 

‘*A novel of merit, genial in spirit, and healthy in tone.” 
Messenger. 

“A book of a very high class. 
reader. '’—Chronicle. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By FRANCIS 
FRANCIS. 3 vols. with Dlustrations by LEECH. 


agreeable book—written by 
pe *—Critic 


HELEN LINDSAY or the Trial of Faith. 


By a Clergyman’s Daughter. 2 vols. 2ls. [Just ready. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. By Lady 
CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols. 21s. = ready. 


L. Hl ACHETTE. “AND 00.8 
GREAT DICTIONARIES. 
ieee 
ICTIONNAIRE DES 
PHILOSOPHIQUES. 6 vols. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL 
Par M. 


Its perusal will delight every 


a gentleman, and for 


SCIENCES 
55 fr. 

D’HISTOIRE 
N. BOUILLET. pp. 2,065. 


DES 


I 


8vo. 


21 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE 
Par M. N. 


UNIVE R 
BOUILLET. pp. 
DICTIONNATRE UNIVERSEL 
TEMPORAINS. Par VAPEREAU. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE L'ECONOMIE POLI- 
TIQUE. 2vols. 50 fr. 


SEL 
1,750. 21 fr. 
DES CON- 


pp. 1,802. 28 fr. 


Just out, price 21 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE LA VIE PRATIQUE A 
LA VILLE ET A LA CAMPAGNE.—ConTENANT: 
1. De Religion et d’ Education. 
2. De Législation et d’ Administration. 
3. De Finances. 
. D'Industrie et de Commerce. 
5. D'Economie Domestique. 
6. D’ Economie Rurale. 
7. D'Exercises de Corps et de Jeux de Société 
L. HACHETTE and Co., French Publishers, 18, King William- 





street, Strand, W.C. 


‘DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXII. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. ADVERTISR- 
MENTS and BILLs cannot be received later than Friday next. 
_ London: LONGMAN and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 





ice 5s. each, 


L IVING CELE ‘BRI TIES.—A Series of 
4 PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTR AITS, by MAULL and 
POLYBLANK. The Number for JULY contains 
LORD COLCHESTER, 
With Memoir. 
and 187a, 
Fleet-street. 


MAULL and PoLysBLanK, 55, Gracechurch-street, 
_ Piccadilly ; and W. Kent and Co., 
This day, No. TV. (July), Price One Shilling, 

MEL LORA.—Contents : The Science of 
Philanthropy. II. Memoirs and Chronicles of French 
L iterature. III. Penny Savings Banks. IV. Types of Disease 
and Crime. VY. Death in Coal Pits. VI. Education versus 
Drunkenness. VII. Union Surgeons. VIII. Record of Social 
Politics, IX. Literary Reviews. Vol. I., containing Nos, I 
to LV., price Five Shillings. 
London: PARTRIDGE and Co,, 34, Paternoster- -row. 


_ T 
rue UNIVERSAL REVIEW for JULY, 
price 2s. 6d., will contain: 
1. Modern Divorce. 
What will he do with it? 
The Early Days of Charles James Fox. 
The Cornish Drama. 
logical Geology. 
Out of the Depths. 
Louis Napoleon—Prince and Emperor. 
Political Parties—Natural and Artificial. 
The Session. 
Sandan Wy. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
HE WESTMINSTER | REV IEW. 


NEW SERIES. No. XXXI. JULY, 1859. Price 6s. 


oto 


gaggia a 


CONTENTS : 

1. What Knowledge is of most Worth. 
2. Jowett and the Broad Church. 

8. The Influences of Local Causes on National Character. 
4. 
5 
6. 


The Life of a Conjuror. 

The Government of India: its Liabilities and Resources. 
3. Recollections of Alexander von Sternberg. 

7. The Roman Question. 

& Austrian Interventions. 

Contemporary Literature: 1. Theology and Philosophy.— 
2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3, Science.—4. History 
“— Biography. —5. elles Lettres and Art. 

London : JoHN CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
‘ ‘Fr 
ue STER E OSCOPIG MAGAZINE : 
A PICTURE GALLERY 
LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARC HITEC TURE, RARE 
ANTIQU ITIES . &e. 
In Monthly numbers, each containing Three Stereographs, 
with Descriptive Letter-press, price 2s. 6d. 
No, XIII. 
= Permission of the Trustees of the — Museum.) 
TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUI TIES, No. 1. 

2 TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 2. 

3. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES. No. 3. 
[On July 1. 


No. XIV. 
1. ASSAFCETIDA PLANT IN FLOWER. 
2. PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL 
THE MEGATHERIUM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
xy. (On August 1. 
No. XV. 
. IVORY, THE TEMPTATION. BRITISH a 
. IVORY, JESUS AND ANGELS. Di 
3. IVORY, MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHE RIN B. Ditto. 
[On September 1. 
No. XVI. 


(Compictiog Bg i) 
1. RUINS AT CLONMACNOIS 
2. GROUP OF CORALS, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
3. HEVER CASTLE, KENT. [On Octobder 1. 


‘The Stereoscopic Magazine is a new monthly periodical of 
an original and very interesting character. It gives a series 
of admirably-executed double photographs for the stereoscope, 
each of which is accompanied by a we ll-written description of 
the place or work of art represented.”’—John Bull. 
LOVELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta-t street, Covent-garden. 


THE ONLY FULL-SIZED EVENING 


PAPER.—The EVENING HERALD, Conservative 
Journal, enlarged to Eight full-sized pages, is an ample 
Record of the Current Day’s News. 

The EVENING HERALD contains the fullest Parlia- 
mentary and other Reports with the proceedings in the Law, 
Bankruptcy, Insolvency, Sheriffs’, Registration, County, and 
Police Courts. Correspondents from Paris, Turin, Genoa, 
and Malta forward full and reliable intelligence as to the pro- 
gress of the War; and Reporters and Correspondents supply 
the Home News, Political, Commercial, and Social, down to 
the moment of going to press. 

Unstamped, 4d.; Stamped, 5d. All moneys to be paid or 
remitted to the address of ABEL NADIN, Office of the Morning 
and Evening Herald, 108, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Advertiseme nts should reach the Office by Two p.m. 


YHE LEADER ENLARGED.—A High 


Class Political, Literary, and Commercial New spaper, 
published every Saturday. Priceéd. Eight pages, or Twenty- 
four Columns, have been permanently added to this Paper, 
at the suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
to afford ample space for a Commercial Department, which 
will give detailed information on the Condition of Commerce 
at Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the state 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and 
Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
gress, and generally to advocate all the grand interests that 
affect our Trade, our Commerce, and so the welfare of the 
Nationatlarge. Exclusive Sources of Information have been 
opened to the Conductors of the LEADER; and whilst they 
thus present to their Readers an entirely new field of interest 
in the Mercantile and Trading Department, they seek, by 
every means that a liberal outlay can command, to sustain 
and improve the Political and Literary portion, which has 
already obtained for this Paper a high standing amongst 
First-class Newspapers. 

Office, No. 18, Catherine-street, Strand, London.—Order of 
any neighbouring Newsman. 


Just published, Srd edi tion, 28, s. 6d., by post for 32 stamps, 


DSE SASES of the SKIN : a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention. be ith a Chapter on Ulcers 
of the Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, C harlotte- street, Fitzroy- 
square. 
‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”’—Lancet. 
London: T. RICHARDS, ¢ 37 Great ¢ Quee n- -street. 


FORD, at. 19, W ellington- 


P rinted and publi lished 1 by Jonny C RO ) 
in the County of Mid- 


street North, Strand, Lond on, W.C., 
dlesex,—Saturday July 2 2, 1859. 
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